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EDUCATION FOR MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND 
FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Tue Canapa-UNiTep States COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


O F the more than 2,000,000,000 
people in the world today, only 
about 2.5 percent, or 50,000,000, 
have remained uninvolved in World 
Wars I and II. No modern nation, 
in defense of sovereignty or even of 
existence, can live unto self alone. 
A dynamic and constructive peace, 
which is far more than an interval 
between strenuous wars, calls for 
world-wide cooperation and plan- 
ning. 

Within the network of relations 
which ties the nations of the globe 
together are areas where the rela- 
tional strands are especially close. 
One of these areas lies in North 
America. There, by virtue of geo- 
graphic contiguity, of common ele- 
ments in tradition, and of similar- 
ity in convictions and ideals and 
interests, the people of the United 
States and Canada are drawn to- 
gether by multiple ties within the 
seamless web of internatonal rela- 
tions. They have come to realize 
that neither nation can be defended 
alone against aggression. One with- 
out the other is vulnerable — and 
this f«ct is a permanent one, rooted 
in geography and intensified by the 
‘tise of modern aviation. The rela- 


tions between Canada and the 
United States, as sovereign powers 
concerned with national welfare and 
moving wtihin the pattern of world 
affairs, are of commanding impor- 
tance not only to the two nations 
but to all the world. The forces of 
aggression would welcome a rift 
between these neighbors. The forces 
of constructive and enduring peace 
rest their hopes on continued coop- 
eration between them. 

In the face of world problems the 
United States is entering a new era 
of international adjustment and 
Canada is working out its destiny 
as a free nation in the partnership 
of the British Commonwealth and 
in relations with the world at large. 
It is essential that in this time of 
decision we should have a clear un- 
derstanding of our common inter- 
ests and of our respective ways of 
realizing them. Though present 
happy relations between Canada 
and the United States are firmly 
established, it would be unwise in 
the extreme to take their continu- 
ance for granted and to neglect the 
good offices of friendship. Cooper- 
ation can mever be regarded as a 
fait accompli; it can endure only as 
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an active process. During more 
than a century of peace between 
Canada and the United States there 
have been few decades without oc- 
casion for disagreement; there will 
be such occasions again. Only a liv- 
ing and flourishing frendship se- 
cured by deep-spreading roots of 
sympathy and understanding can 
prevent occasions of difference from 
growing to dangerous proportions. 

The democratic tradition we 
both enjoy entrusts the ultimate 
conduct of relations between the 
United States and Canada neither 
to blind chance nor to a chosen 
few, but the full electorate. 
Wisdom for international action 
must lie within all individual citi- 
zens of Canada and the United 
States and wisdom arises from 
knowledge and mutual respect. 
The future of the Dominion, of the 
Republic, and of the relations be- 
tween the two lies in the minds 
and hearts of 147,000,000 North 
Americans. 

The educational institutions and 
agencies of the United States and 
of Canada alike have a heavy re- 
sponsibility for building in genera- 
tion following generation the un- 
derstanding and tolerance on which 
good internatoinal relations rest. 
Especially important.is the influence 
of schools and colleges. These build 
the foundation of knowledge and 
understanding without which pub- 
lic opinion cannot be informed or 
wise. 

There are many differences be- 
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tween the educational systems of 
Canada and the United States, Jp 
educational arrangements are each 
nation’s own concern; neither po. 
tion can or should interfere with 
the arrangements of the other. But 
within the framework of these sys 
tems, every school authority, every 
school, every man and woman jp. 
terested in education has direc 
responsibility for insuring adequate 
understanding of Canadian-Amer. 
ican relations by the rising genera 
tion. Every agency which influences 
North Americans must be sensitive 
to the educational task of making 
citizens wise in their knowledge of 
Canada, of the United States, and 
of the relations between the two. 

There is evidence that educational 
agencies are not now discharging 
these responsibilities in full meas 
ure. Little is taught about Canada in 
the schools of the United States; 
more but still not enough is taught 
about the United States in the 
schools of Canada. In neither coun- 
try is education deliberately used to 
perpetuate old hostilities or to 
arouse prejudices, although in both 
countries historical conflicts as pre- 
sented in schools loom out of pro 
portion to historical cooperation. In 
neither country does education con- 
sciously build the strong foundation 
of knowledge and understanding, 
tolerance and respect which the im 
portance of Canadian-American re 
lations demands. 

It is especially timely that at this 
juncture in world history there 
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should be reappraisal and vitaliza- 
tion of our program of education 
for constructive participation in 
world affairs. The program of edu- 
cation for safeguarding Canada- 
United States friendship which is 
here urged is one phase of a larger 
program for the adjustment of edu- 
cation in all countries to emergent 
world realities. 

The program of appraisal and im- 
provement of education for Canada- 
United States relations should in- 
clude a careful survey of school and 
college curriculums in both coun- 
tries; it should involve analyses of 
the references to Canada in text- 
books and other teaching aids com- 
monly used in the United States and 
of the references to the United States 
found in the instructional materials 
used in Canada. Instruction in the 
social studies, the humanities, and 
the natural sciences must also come 
in for scrutiny. The program would 
not be complete without attention 
to teacher-education in this area, to 
the production of new teaching 
aids, to the development of radio 
as an agency of education, to the 
exchange of teachers, and to the 
development of joint educational 
undertakings. Neither would it be 
complete without condemnation 
of frothy and thoughtless sentimen- 
tality, without exposure of distor- 
tions of truth, without indication 
of the priorities of importance to be 
given to bodies of data and prob- 
lems and trends in the study of the 
two nations, 


STATES RELATIONS 


The first task of a farsighted pro- 
gram is that of study of the indig- 
enous cultures and _ characteristic 
qualities and problems and trends 
of each nation. The geography and 
resources of the land, the composi- 
tion and distribution of the popula- 
tion, modes of living, industries, 
agriculture, school systems and re- 
ligious foundations, agencies of 
communication, transportation fa- 
cilities, trade, cultural traditions, so- 
cial strengths and tensions—these 
are legitimate areas of study for 
friendly but independent neighbors. 

In addition, there should be pro- 
vision in our school programs for 
direct study of the interrelations be- 
tween the two countries as a highly 
important aspect of each country’s 
position and policy in the world. 
These relations lie not alone in dip- 
lomatic policies and formalized po- 
litical agreements, important and 
significant as these are. Relations 
through trade and _ exchange, 
through tourist travel, through 
joint efforts for continental defense, 
through migration of peoples, 
through professional and scholarly 
collaboration, and through the in- 
struments of modern technology 
are basic factors in the North 
American community of life. 

In August, 1940, a Permanent 
Joint Board of Defense was estab- 
lished by the Ogdensburg agree- 
ment. In the months since then 
joint planning of the Board has led 
to the construction of air bases be- 
tween Edmonton and Alaska, the 
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building of the Alaska Highway, the Ryerson Press in Canada have } may 
and other vital achievements in the laid a sound scholarly foundation § surve 
interest of continental defense. for present cultural cooperation be. — cratic 
As the war has intensified, in- tween the two countries. Other se. § tion, 
volving closer and closer collabora- ries of studies—the Great Lakes § teach 
tion, other joint boards have come Series and the Pioneer Belt Stud. § in d 
into existence. In 1941 temporary ies, for example — illustrate the } ig | 
Joint Economic Committees were strength of this foundation. mite 
appointed; these were followed in In accord with the increasing in th 
rapid order by the Materials Coor- trend toward cooperation between p Ye 
dinating Committee, the Joint War Canada and the United States, with — %* 
Production Committee, and a Joint the rising need for education in all Cana 
Agricultural Committee. By 1944 phases and areas of international — te ! 
it seemed clear that these “new and _ relations, and with the precedents — P!P 
closer relations between Canada for constructive professional action, made 
and the United States,” which there was established in 1944 | work 
“have been built in the stress of a bilateral Committee on Education 
war,” “promise to be of permanent made up of Canadian and United 
value.” For they are not merely States educators. The American 
phenomenons of war; back of them Council on Education, the Canada 
lie decades of cooperative effort. and Newfoundland Education As 
Consultation between officials of sociation, the Canadian Teachers 
the two countries has long been an _ Federation, the National Confer- 
important aspect of their interna- ence of Canadian Universities, and 
tional relations. the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
And, by no means, has this co- national Peace have been instru- ” 
operation in study and in the solu- mental in establishing the commit 


tion of problems been confined to tee. This document is a statement | @ 
official governmental committees. of the point of view of that Com- of th 
Professional groups of lawyers and mittee. Opin 
medical men, scholarly associations The Committee exists as a con- = 


of historians, economists, political sultative body. In its work it seeks . 
scientists, journalists and broadcast- the cooperation of teachers, school ple i 
ers, scientists and artists have moved and college officials, and laymen in- | * * 
back and forth across the border in terested in education. The task of } % 
mounting cooperation. A notable adequate education for citizenship dren 
series of studies prepared under in this field is broad enough and of ot 
the auspices of the Carnegie En- significant enough to warrant co § * ¥° 
dowment for International Peace operative effort on the part of all § )" 
and published by the Yale Univer- who are interested in education. the 


sity Press in the United States and A bilateral, unofficial committee ty) t 
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may be of service in educational veloped opportunities for citizens 
survey and research, through coop- of the two countries to work to- 
be. ff eration in the exchange of informa- gether in educational matters of 
tion, and by aid given to individual common concern. 

kes fp teachers and educational authorities Convinced of the importance of 
id. |) in developing programs and prepar- sound education as a foundation 
the | ing needed materials. This Com- for wise international action, con- 
mittee plans to carry on a program  vvinced that the school and college 
ing in these areas. Its first task is an in- programs through which citizens 
cen ventory of present educational prac- of Canada and of the United States 
‘ith tices as they affect relations between earn about each other can be im- 
al] | Canada and the United States. On proved, the Committee enters upon 


nal fp the basis of such a survey specific its task in that spirit of mutual 

nts } proposals for improvement can be respect and good-will which befits 

‘on, | made. And steadily, through all the the citizens of two stalwart democ- 
? 


944 — work of the Committee, will be de- _ racies. 








ion 

ted P Reported from Education for Mutual Un- 7 

can derstanding and Friendship between Can- 

ada ada and the United States, Publication 

As Number One of the Canada-United States 

ers’ Committee on Education. January, 1945. 

fer- 4 16 pp. a 

and 

ter- Ze 

tru- : 

a dn international agency of edu- tions?” 87 percent of those polled 

ent | cation was approved by 84 percent indicated they were willing. Pro- 

am of the people polled by the National _ posals for an international agency 
Opinion Research Center at the of education have been made by the 

on- | University of Denver. In the poll Educational Policies Commission in 


ks | tently completed, American peo- an open letter to the U. S. delega- 
ple in every walk of life endorsed tion to the United Nations parley 
ine | 2 World agency that would help and by the International Education 
of | Shools in all countries teach chil- Assembly. A resolution by Con- 
hip dren how to understand the people gressman Karl Mundt (South Da- 
and | % other countries.” Asked “if such kota) has been introduced into the 
co. | 2 world agency were set up, would Congress, The Chapultepec Confer- 
all | you be willing to have it examine ence urged the modification of the 
the school books in this city (coun- Dumbarton Oaks proposals to in- 
ty) to see if they are fair to all na- clude an agency of education. 











THE NEED FOR EQUALIZATION IN SCHOOL FINANCE 


In Paths to Better Schools—23rd Yearbook of the AASA 


ee S the result of several excellent 
studies during the past ten or 
twelve years, it is generally known, 
at least among school administra~ 
tors, that the states vary widely in 
terms of their educational burden, 
their financial ability to support 
schools, and their efforts or will- 
ingness to pay for public education. 

Students of this subject generally 
agree that the only possible solution 
to the problem of equalization, 
granting that some reasonable, uni- 
form, national minimum standard 
of education is desirable, is in- 
creased federal aid. What most 
school people do not yet recognize, 
however, is that the problem is be- 
coming ever more acute and that the 
differences in burden, ability, and 
effort certainly are not diminish- 
ing. Although substantial amounts 
of federal aid are a reality, the 
need for more federal aid is even 
greater today than it was ten years 
ago; especially as a result of the 
current wartime dislocation of school 
population and the disruption of 
schools is the need being steadily 
accentuated. One reason is that the 
present so-called state and equaliza- 
tion programs are not entirely ef- 
fective in producing equaliz«tion of 
educational opportunity; another 
reason is that the inequalities them- 
selves are becoming greater. 

State aid does not result neces- 
sarily in educational equalization; 
under some programs now in opera- 
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tion, state aid operates agains 
equalization. Several state studies 
have pointed to this conclusion. The 
problem was analyzed carefully by 
Edwards and Richey in one volume 
of the Advisory Committee on Ed- 
ucation. They say: ‘ . State aid 
in the majority of states is not s 
distributed as adequately to equalize 
educational opportunity. . . . In two 
states in which the funds per child 
7 to 13 years of age are in some 
instances more than $30, the richer 
and more able counties actually re 
ceive more state aid per child than 
do the poorer and less able coun. 
ties.” 

U. S. Office of Education data 
show a steady increase from decade 
to decade in the total amount of 
money spent for public education 
in the United States. In general, 
during the period 1870 to 1930 the 
amounts doubled each decade. In 
1930, expenditures reported were 
$2,316,790,394; in 1920, they were 
$1,036,151,209; in 1910, $426,250, 
434. Perhaps that same rate of 
change may not continue but it does 
appear probable that there will be 
continued increases in the totals 
spent for education. Certainly total 
expenditures in 1944-5 were higher 
than they were in 1930-1. 

More significant than the change 
in amount of increase, however, is 
the change in the source of the 
funds. In 1910 income from federal 
and state sources constituted 18. 
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cent of total local school receipts; 
in 1930 it was 17.1 percent. But in 
1936 it was 29.4 percent. It is no 
longer a queston today of whether 
or not to have federal aid, but 
rather a question of what aspects 
of education to aid and how to deal 
with the federal government in the 
matter of controlling education. 

Just how much federal aid is be- 
ing distributed to the public schools 
in 1943-4 or 1944-5 is not com- 
pletely known. For example, one im- 
portant new- source of federal aid 
not yet generally recognized is the 
program of the so-called Lanham 
Act, a war emergency measure en- 
acted in June 1941 to provide for 
the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of schools in defense areas. 
Grants for construction under this 
act have dropped off sharply, but 
the amounts being provided for 
“maintenance and operation” have 
increased greatly; in 1942-3 the 
amount provided for this item alone 
was $15,005,317. 

Consider the case of San Diego. 
Beginning before the war, the fed- 
eral government centered many de- 
fense activities in that community 
—a navy yard, submarine and de- 
stroyer bases, airplane factories, ord- 
nance plants and depots, and similar 
projects. People flocked to the com- 
munity; its population approxi- 
mately doubled. The federal govern- 
ment constructed homes for the 
people, but no school facilities 
were provided. The school district 
found it impossible to handle the 
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problem and pay the bill. Then, un- 
der the Lanham Act, San Diego was 
granted over $4,000,000 for school 
building construction during the 
period from July 1, 1941, to June 
30, 1943. In addition the school 
district received $257,000 in 1941-2 
for so-called “maintenance and op- 
eration” grants and since 1942, 
when the policy was changed, sub- 
stantial amounts “in lieu of taxes 
on Lanham Act Projects.” 

Since much housing constructed 
in San Diego is of a semiperma- 
nent or permanent type and is tax 
exempt, and since the prospects 
are that the United States is des- 
tined to have a large navy and air 
force for many years, it would ap- 
pear reasonable to assume that the 
federal government is going to have 
to bear a substantial portion of the 
cost of maintaining schools in San 
Diego for some time to come. 
There are many comparable in- 
stances of federal assistance; and 
once launched on a program of sub- 
sidy, it is generally true that the 
government is unwilling or unable 
to discontinue the program. 

Federal aid is agreed on gener- 
ally as a necessity if the nation is 
to have a reasonable minimum pro- 
gram of educational opportunity. 
But in addition to being an educa- 
tional device, federal aid is also a 
financial device; it can be a vehicle 
for redistribution of the tax load 
among governmental units. Its po- 
tential effect could be to transfer 
from the states and local school 
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districts to the national government 
a part of the financial burden of 
maintaining and improving schools. 
Clarence Heer, in his study con- 
ducted for the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education, concludes, “From 
the point of view of all four of the 
major tests of a good tax system— 
fiscal adequacy, administrative ef- 
ficiency, equity, and economic ef- 
fects—federal aid for education of- 
fers a better method of raising new 
money for schools than state and 
local taxation.” 

Although public school adminis- 
trators are familiar with the hy- 
pothesis that good schools constitute 
a social investment which pays div- 
idends to the taxpayers, many of 
them, perhaps because they have 
lacked objective evidence to sup- 
port the idea, have made little use 
of it in “defense of public educa- 
tion. The evidence now seems to be 
that such a thesis is defensible and 
can be supported, if necessary, 
solely from an economic standpoint. 
And what is perhaps more impor- 
tant, the public apparently is sym- 
pathetic to and willing to accept 
the idea. 

In the Educational Policies Com- 
mission’s Education and Economic 
Well being in American Democracy, 





- Reported from Paths to Better Schools, 
Twenty-third Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, a De- 
partment of the National Education Associ- 
ation. Washington: The Association, 1945, 

a 226-33. 
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Burke, in explaining and _ substap. 
tiating the idea, states that “it js 
probable that public schools with 
all their limitations really cost noth. 
ing, that is, they ultimately contrib 
ute more values and contribu 
more to ability to produce goods 
and services than the value of the 
goods or service presently consumed 
or any temporary curtailments ip 
production.” 

Therefore, as a final and all-im 
portant emerging truth, let it bh 
remembered, first, that public edu 
cation is clearly established as ¢ 
sential to economic wellbeing and 
that expenditures for public edu 
cation can be defended, if neces 
sary, on purely economic grounk 
Second, let it be recognized tha 
only through substantial amounts o 
federal aid to education can re 
sonable minimum — educationd 
standards be maintained and ever 
boy and girl be guaranteed his edv 
cational birthright. Finally, let it 
known that, together with our ip 
credsed national income and ow 
expanding economy, 
expenditures must be 
greatly to provide more and better 
programs of education for all youth 
and as many of our adults as seek 
it. 
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THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR AND PROBLEMS 
OF TEACHER ADJUSTMENT 


J. B. Stroup 
In the Elementary School Journal 


ROBLEMS of adjustment are 
common to all groups, but every 
vocation presents certain problems 
peculiar to itself. This article is 
concerned with some of the prob- 
lems peculiar to the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Perhaps the prime condition of 
satisfactory adjustment is that the 
teacher have confidence in his own 
competence and that he respect his 
yocation. It must be admitted that 
teaching is not held in the same 
high regard that most other profes- 
sions are. In general, teaching is 
not conducive to that growth and 
maturity of mind that seem so nec- 
essary to personal satisfaction and 
consciousness of worth. With ex- 
ceptions, teachers 50 years of age 
do not noticeably excel those of 30 
in wisdom or professional compe- 
tence. 

It is true that teachers in our 
public schools are not generally re- 
warded for continued growth and 
developn.ent, but it is equally true 
that teachers of more mature age 
have noi clearly demonstrated that 
they are worth more. Whatever the 
causes, it will probably be admitted 
that teachers would derive greater 
satisfaction from their work if they 
could look forward to a longer pe- 
riod of promotion and if they could 
see everywhere about them evidence 
of increasing growth and develop- 


ment. In the foreseeable future 
teaching is not likely to become 
one of the highly remunerative pro- 
fessions, but it can become a profes- 
sion known for the scholarship, 
competence, and personal worth 
of its members—an_ eventuality 
that would make the teacher’s life 
even more worthwhile. 

Responsibility for the prevailing 
conditions rests not alone, perhaps 
not primarily, with the teachers 
themselves. In any event, teachers 
cannot of themselves institute any 
far-reaching palliatives. It is a task 
to be shared by school and admin- 
istrators and by the community. 
The administrators will also have 
to take the initiative in any reedu- 
cation of the community toward 
teacher problems. 

The typical teacher tends to lead 
a life that is narrowing rather than 
broadening. The common concep- 
tion of how a teacher should em- 
ploy himself forces him into a nar- 
rowing mold. The teacher lives too 
much with his work. His habit of 
doing school work at home, a prac- 
tice that is all too prevalent, accen- 
tuates this condition. 

The evidence at hand, again 
with exceptions, indicates that, in 
comparison with other educated 
men and women, teachers do not 
read much. In the light of their 
habit of teaching by day, doing pa- 
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per work and. perchance “talking 
‘shop” by night, and doing commu- 
nity chores between times, it is easy 
to understand why. Now it would 
appear that reading is indispensable 
to one’s becoming a cultured per- 
son. The teacher may know the 
subject matter of his own field ever 
so well without being a liberally 
educated person or without possess- 
ing any great wisdom that a liberal 
education fosters. 

Provtsion should be made for do- 
ing schoolwork at school, so that 
when the day’s work is done the 
teacher may go home to a different 
atmosphere. The evening and week- 
end should be spent in reading and 
other activities that broaden and 
cultivate the intellect and in recre- 
ation and social life—not in the 
humdrum of schoolwork. 

For their part, administrators 
should provide convenient and 
wholesome offices or other working 
space at school. Administrators 
should also bring whatever influ- 
ence they can to bear against home- 
work on the part of the teaching 
staff. To the same end, they should 
also protect teachers—for it must be 
admitted that the regular duties of 
teachers are heavy—against exces- 
sive community work. 

The teacher should at all cost 
avoid becoming a stereotype. Work- 
ing at teaching at home as well as 
at school and spending the leisure 
hours in the company of teachers is 
certainly a ready way to become 
one. In smaller communities it may 
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be that older teachers find few sip. 
gle women, other than teachers, to 
associate with. It seems worthwhile, 
however, to point out the desirabjl. 
ity of participating liberally in social 
life with men and women engaged 
in other vocations. And other things 
being equal, teachers should no 
live together in the same apart- 
ment. 

The relaxing of marriage restric. 
tions imposed on women teachers 
in some schools would have at least 
two desirable consequences: (1) the 
removal of a barrier that applies 
generally only to teachers and that 
tends to mark them as a class apart 
and (2) the fostering of a more 
normal social and emotional life, 
Admittedly in times of economic 
stringency it may be desirable to 
place restrictions on teaching by 
married women. There are other 
circumstances that make it inadvis 
able in individual cases for married 
women to teach or to engage in 
work outside the home. There can 
be little doubt, however, that a 
considerable relaxing of these re- 
strictions would hold promise for 
raising the tone of the profession. 
In such an event, it is up to the 
profession in general and married 
women teachers in particular to 
demonstrate that married teachers 
can maintain interest in profes 
sional competence. 

By all odds teachers should be- 
come identified with the social and 
intellectual life of the community. 
This they cannot readily do if they 
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PROBLEMS OF TEACHER ADJUSTMENT 


live and think little besides school 
and its activities, if they become 
stereotypes and are considered as a 
dass apart. Community service is 
not enough to solve the problem, 
although it may help. One can 
serve without being taken in, with- 
out belonging, or becoming a mem- 
ber. 

One of the certain ways to social 
exclusion of teachers is for the com- 
munity to exact of them a standard 
of social conduct different from 
that demanded of others of like 
breeding and culture. In its anx- 
iety about teachers becoming good 
models for the youth, the commu- 
nity has sometimes imposed such 
standards of conduct on teachers 
that they soon cease to be acceptable 
models because they bear the stamp 
of these standards. Wherever this 
issue arises, it is the administrator’s 
business to carry the burden of 
combating the retrictions. It is his 
duty to keep before the community 
and the teachers the desirability of 
free social interplay. Moreover, it is 
of the greatest consequence for 
their intellectual development that 


teachers have freedom of thought 
and freedom of expression, in social 
situations, respecting controversial 
questions. 

It is not supposed that this short 
article has touched all the problems 
of teacher adjustment. Rather it has 
put forth two or three problems 
that have not, it is believed, received 
adequate recognition. The sugges- 
tions offered can become a part of 
a long-range program only. The job 
will not take care of itself, at least 
not adequately, by the simple expe- 
dient of providing working space at 
school and encouraging teachers 
to do their work there. These 
are preliminary steps. There should 
follow a program of teacher educa- 
tion designed to present the long- 
run results to be derived from con- 
tinued intellectual growth and free 
social interaction with the educated 
persons of the community. Perhaps 
strong teacher organizations that 
give special emphasis to profes- 
sional advancement and to the 
qualifications of their members 
would provide another channel for 
the promotion of these ends. 


]. B. Stroud is Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion and Psychology at the State University 
of lowa. Reported from the Elementary 
School Journal, XLV (April, 1945), 451-54. 
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aie systems in War Relocation Authority centers 
will end operations June 30. All Japanese-American fam- 
ilies are expected to resettle before Fall. 
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HOW TO ENRICH THE FUTURE SCIENCE PROGRAM 


Tuomas I, DowLInc 
In Education 


E ARREN science classrooms 
are still too prevalent in this coun- 
try. In many schools the only ma- 
terials available are textbooks, a 
meager library, chairs, desks, tables, 
and other conventional classroom 
equipment. This type of material 
may have been sufficient at a time 
when electrons, vitamins, plastics, 
alloys, rayon, penicillin, immuniza- 
tion, and a host of other things were 
unknown. But today, the reader of 
even the average daily newspaper 
must have considerable science 
knowledge if its articles are to be 
meaningful to him. 

Science museum.— The future 
will see a growth in the school sci- 
ence museum. The latter is quite 
different from a regular museum 
in that students may handle most 
of the exhibits and thus gain more 
complete and concrete information 
than would be provided by merely 
looking. 

Motion Pictures.—The armed 
forces, confronted with men and 
women of varying educational 
backgrounds, have used the mo- 
tion picture to a great extent in pre- 
senting specific experiences which 
would be impossible for the learner 
to perform or which time or some 
other factor would prevent. Science 
films may now be rented from de- 
positories located in every state of 
the union. Some school systems pur- 
chase films and then exchange or 
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rent them out to neighboring 
schools. Some science classes are 
even producing their own science 
films. 

Science realia.— The paucity of 
teaching and demonstration mate. 
rials in many science classrooms js 
quite inexcusable when one thinks 
of the great number of teaching 
aids available in every community 
at no cost to the science budget; for 
example: old radio tubes, telephone 
receiver, cut-open dry cell, section 
of telephone cable, boat rudder, 
gears from wrecked auto, empty 
gun shell, cut-apart water faucet, 
local rocks and minerals, section of 
a log, extracted teeth, portion of 
skeletons of animals, kerosene lamp, 
and burned-out street lamp, to men- 
tion only a few. 

Booklets, pamphlets,  charts.— 
Students seldom find enough infor- 
mation or illustrations on any sci- 
ence problem in the textbook. An 
enriched program provides a wealth 
of supplementary materials in the 
form of booklets, pamphlets, and 
charts for additional study. A con- 
siderable quantity of reliable science 
information and illustrative materi- 
als is now available from various 
manufacturing and research organ- 
izations in this country, usually free 
upon request. Some of the compa- 
nies offering such materials are 
General Electric Company, GE 
Service for Teachers, Publicity 
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HOW TO ENRICH 
Dept., Schenectady, N Y.; Westing- 
house Electric and Mfg. Co., 
Schoo] Service, 306 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; General Motors 
Corp., Public Relations Dept., 3044 
West Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich- 
igan. 

A good science library is also es- 
sential to an enriched program. 
For an annotated list of science 
books, published each year and 
available at nominal cost, write to 
Professor Hanor A. Webb, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. Current Science 
and Aviation, published by the 
American Education Press, Inc., 
400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio, is a weekly publication giv- 
ing news on current advances in all 
branches of science. 

Out-of-school laboratory.—A_ suc- 
cessful school science program can- 
not confine itself entirely to the 
classroom. Applications of science 
are to be found everywhere in the 
activities of the community; but 
techniques for using this material 
have been only partially exploited. 
One very helpful publication in this 
field is George E. Pitluca’s Science 
Excursions in the Community, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Experiment and observation have 


Thomas I. Dowling 


THE SCIENCE PROGRAM 





always been an important part of 
scieuce instruction. In general, how- 
ever, the experimental part of our 
present courses seems to lack chal- 
lenge. Most so-called experiments 
are merely repetitions of demon- 
strations that students have already 
seen or read about in their texts. 
The program of the future should 
provide an opportunity for the re- 
turn of the experiment in the true 
meaning of the word. 

Clubs.—Science clubs, whether a 
regular part of the curriculum or 
extracurricular in nature, form part 
of the enrichment program. To be 
of greatest value they must reach 
all students. Science Clubs of Amer- 
ica, sponsored by Science Service, 
have been of great assistance in pro- 
moting an excellent science pro- 
gram in the schools of the nation. 
Every teacher will profit from the 
materials sent out by this organiza- 
tion. (Write Science Service, 1719 
N Street N.W., Washington, D.C., 
for information.) 

The science program of the future 
will provide our students with more 
and more opportunities for “doing 
things.” If we accept the democratic 
idea of the importance of the indi- 
vidual, then we shall see more effort 
exerted to provide experiences that 
will help the individual grow to 
his full stature. 


teaches science at the 


Albert Leonard High School, New Rochelle, 


N. Y. Reported from Education, 
(March, 1945), 414-17. 
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TIME FOR A TEACHERS’ UNION 
E. A. Cross 
In School and Society 


Nor until recently have I been 
convinced that there should be a 
teachers’ union in the United 
States. At long last I have changed 
my mind. I became a teacher 50 
years ago, partly by accident and 
partly -because in my surroundings 
and circumstances there was noth- 
ing better to do. In my time of 
preparation teaching was looked on 
as a service calling, like preaching 
or “going for a missionary.” Zeal 
and a very limited education were 
the only requirements. A_ teacher 
did not expect much pay and was 
never surprised by unexpected pub- 
lic generosity. In my first normal- 
school course in “pedagogy” the in- 
structor listed 17 rewards of a 
teacher. Salary was the seventeenth. 
The public agreed with him. 

I was a success from the begin- 
ning. It did not take much then to 
be a success. At 20 I was principal 
of a small-town school with an an- 
nual salary of $480. At 24 I became 
superintendent of schools in a good 
town of 3000; and with a remark- 
able advance in salary I felt able 
to marry. The salary was $800. In 
time my wife and I, on this salary, 
financed a college education. In due 
course I became a professor and a 
doctor of philosophy, and from that 
point onward lived in comparative 
ease, most of the time earning as 
much as the average small farmer, 
grocer, or plumber in my commu- 
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nity. At the time of my retirement 
I was making more than half as 
much as the average lawyer or doc- 
tor in our college town. 

Once I asked a successful dealer 
in harness and farm machinery why 
business men regard teachers, in- 
cluding college professors, as infe- 
riors, Without animus, in fact with 
a friendly, genial smile, he replied, 
“Because they are—most of them.” 
Perhaps that was the beginning of a 
change in my philosophy of life. I 
began to see that men do not value 
anything highly unless they pay well 
for it. The surgeon who removes 
your appendix for $15 (about what 
the job is worth) is looked on as a 
cheap hack. One who charges you 
$500 for the same job is a distin- 
guished specialist. 

No, the preacher, the social 
worker, the missionary, the teacher 
are all fine people, you say. But you 
do not think of them as your social 
and economic equals, and you do 
not pay them as if they were. 
“Hell, no!” you think, “if they were 
my equals, they would get out and 
make some money as realtors or 
sales promoters or swoon chanters.” 

When a financial depression 
comes, the first large group to feel 
it is the teachers. In 1931 a western 
statesman-governor kept his state 
treasury out of the red by so cut- 
ting down school expenses that 
many schools had to close, and 
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teachers’ salaries dropped to as low 
as $20 a month for a six- or eight- 
month year. And thus keeping his 
budget balanced by assessing the 
school teachers he earned for him- 
self such a reputation that he was 
nominated for the presidency of the 
United States. 

Did teachers strike or make a 
mass protest? No, teachers have no 
political weight to throw about. 
They meekly accepted the cuts and 
waited for their salaries to come 
back as soon as the depression lifted. 

Let’s start, then, with the as- 
sumption that public appreciation is 
in direct proportion to what it has 
to pay for a commodity or a serv- 
ice, no more, no less. You can pay 
for things valuable in money or ef- 
fort. Let’s be realists, and as realists 
look at this so-called teaching pro- 
fession. There are a million men 
and women teaching in schools and 
colleges in the United States—one 
in every 135 persons. If you live in 
a town of 13,500 you have a hun- 
dred or more public-school teachers. 
If yours is a “good” town in a pros- 
perous area, you pay each of these 
teachers all the way from $900 to 
$1800 a year, with somewhat better 
salaries for principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents. How many of 
the hundred are really professional! 
people in ability and education 


and performance? Ten? Maybe, if 
your town has been lucky beyond 
what it deserves and pays for. 
Maybe one in ten! In the whole 
United States 


of America there 
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UNION 


may be 100,000 men and women 
worthy of the name of professional 
teachers and worthy of the pay of 
the average member of any other 
recognized profession — law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, engineering. 

These men and women will 
never get professional recognition 
and remuneration until they first 
make themselves expertly worthy 
of it, and then demand it. In a vil- 
lage I know, carpenters three years 
ago were getting $2 a day and work- 
ing, if lucky, 200 days a year. They 
became unionized, paid the racket 
initiation fee of $125 and submitted 
to all the undemocratic handling of 
a typical boss-controlled American 
union—and they now have pretty 
steady work at $10 a day. The av- 
erage pay of teachers in that com- 
munity is $4 a day, $1000 a year. 

The professions of engineers, den- 
tists, lawyers, and doctors are all 
organized into their respective 
trade unions. These, in a way, set 
the standards of training and profi- 
ciency of their members, the ethical 
standards, and the standards of re- 
muneration for services. 

I propose, now, to add to the list 
the American Teachers’ Association 
to serve the same purpose as those 
of the other recognized professional 
unions. First, I would have the 
association set up standards of edu- 
cational preparation and fitness (in- 
cluding personality) for member- 
ship. I would classify members into 
Apprentices, Journeymen, and 
Master Teachers. Next I would set 
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up standard minimum salaries per 
year for each of these three classifi- 
cations. Instead of trying to compel 
a community to employ only union 
teachers, I would try to make the 
surrounding schools employing un- 
ion teachers so good that the pub- 
lic in a given community would de- 
mand and get union teachers. 

But the public will say: “Our 
schools are fine. Look at the new 
high-school building, the gymna- 
sium, the band with its uniforms 
and majorettes. Why do we want 
to pay union wages?” And I will 
say: “Look at your half-educated 
children who can’t read or add. 
Look at your teachers, a third of 
whom you would not employ as 
clerks. Look at the hoodlum ele- 
ment among your young people. 
Look at a dozen inexcusable condi- 
tions you have that would vanish if 
you had teachers all of whom were 
qualified to teach and lead young 
people.” 

Yes, I say it is time the teachers 
should organize as a guild of skilled 
workers, a union, to regulate prep- 
aration for teaching, qualifications 
for admission, and pay for services. 
It is high time teachers should be- 
come realists. High time they 
should begin to exert the pressure 
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of a million loyal men and women 
through any kind of social or poli- 
tical agency at hand that can get 
results leading to making the 
schools centers of effective education 
and social guidance for the young 
people of America. 

Some may argue that we already 
have a teachers’ union comparable 
to the AMA in our state associa- 
tions and the NEA. The state associ- 
ations I know are little more than 
oragnizations of administrators, 
They do very little to set standards 
for the qualification of acceptable 
teachers. They do almost nothing 
about getting teachers paid as well 
as lawyers, doctors, dentists, engi- 
neers, or skilled union mechanics 
in the towns or districts where they 
do their work. Nor is the NEA 
any different or more effective. 

I am no longer teaching. I have 
no personal profit-interest in a 
teachers’ union; but at last I have 
made a right-about-face. I favor or- 
ganizing the capable, professional 
teachers into an effective union to 
better themselves and improve the 
quality of teaching, to make com- 
munities pay for what they get, 
and get a lot more out of their 
schools than they are now getting. 
And I think the time for it is now. 


E. A. Cross is a retired college teacher. Re- 


ported from School and Society, LX/ (April 


21, 1945), 241-43. 
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SELFSELECTION AS A PRINCIPLE OF CURRICULUM 
AND METHOD 


WIL.arp C. OLson 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


BEL rseLECTION is a process 
by which the child is free to use 
gurtural opportunities in accord- 
ance with capacities, needs, and 
atisfactions that are selfdefined. 
Slfregulating activities of the body 
ae designed to preserve water bal- 
lance, temperature, and chemical 
equilibrium, and to meet the inva- 
sion of disease. The problem of bal- 
ance is concerned with the psycho- 
logical as well as the physical en- 
vironment and with “learned” as 
well as “unlearned” behavior. An 
environment exists and is effective 
only when the possibility of a re- 
sponse also exists in the organism. 
Most proposals for the use of the 
slfselection principle in education 
rest on the assumption or demon- 
sration that natural laws are al- 
ways at work to preserve good con- 
ditions for individual survival. 

There was a time when the 
known scientific principles in early 
infant care resulted in careful cal- 
culations of the infant’s quantita- 
tive and qualitative requirements 
for food. More complete evidence 
is now causing many pediatricians 
to swing to a philosophy and prac- 
tice of naturalism. A famous expe- 
riment with older children demon- 
strated that children may be trusted 
to balance their own diet when fed 
from a tray which contains an ade- 
quate variety of foods. 


Psychological considerations are 
again enthroning the ancient prac- 
tices of mothering once discarded in 
terms of insufficient knowledge and 
overgeneralization of the known. 
Spoiled babies? No, on the contrary, 
thriving children who do not de- 
velop the disturbing aggressions 
which follow on the frustrations of 
biological and psychological urges 
that children receive under stand- 
ard imposed regimens. 

Nursery school programs com- 
monly include a block of time for 
an afternoon nap for the children. 
Two years ago those concerned in 
the University’s Elementary School 
decided to follow the full implica- 
tions of the selfselection principle 
and not require that all children 
utilize the opportunity provided in 
the nursery and kindergarten for 
a nap. A priori arguments were ad- 
vanced about the effects of the so- 
cial example of the non-nappers on 
those who still napped. These 
proved false, and some children 
now nap regularly and some only 
when exceptionally tired. Teachers 
testify to the increased serenity of 
the children. 

The selfselection principle as ap- 
plied to first reading implies that a 
teacher will provide help and a 
suitable environment, but the child 
himself will be the judge of whether 


or not and at what time he should 
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be consuming reading materials. 
Observant teachers have long been 
accustomed to looking for clues as 
the child, when ready, starts his 
seeking behavior. Under the self- 
selection principle, it is not uncom- 
mon to find a child reading before 
anyone is aware that he has had 
“instruction.” One child who was 
reading well and entertaining others 
with her reading in the kindergar- 
ten was asked, “How did you learn 
to read?” She said, “Mother taught 
me ‘and’ and ‘the.’ When I came 
to school I learned ‘Mary’ and 
‘Ruth.’ The rest I just figured out 
for myself.” Such examples occur 
from time to time in a kindergarten 
and frequently in the first grade 
among children who are very ma- 
ture. The process seems to occur 
with equal ease among the others 
if the teacher and the parents are 
willing to relax, wait, and let na- 
ture take its course. At their worst, 
remedial reading techniques at- 
tempt to produce an abnormality 
in the child’s growth. At their best, 
remedial techniques are based on 
the “pacing” principle, insure an 
adequate supply of nurture, and in- 
volve the education of all concerned 
in the acceptance of the normality 
of variation from averages. 
Selfselection without prescription 
results in a variety of curriculum 
experiences. The children choose 
books concerned with adventure, 
war, science, biography, history, 
geography, and poetry. Happily 
most educators would agree that, 
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if the zest which unfrustrated chil- 
dren have for reading could only 
be maintained in the later years and 
adult life, any temporary price that 
is paid in specific information and 
skill would be worth while. The 
probabilities are, from observation 
and test results, that no present 
price is being paid. 

When, in accordance with the 
selfselection principle, workbooks 
in spelling were provided at five 
grade levels in a combined third 
and fourth grade, children selected 
materials ranging from the second 
to the sixth grade. A child often 
started with material that was easy 
and covered one or several grades 
during the year, depending on his 
interest and readiness for the task. 
The same procedure was followed 
in arithmetic, both with the prac- 
tice material and with the standard 
textbook. 

When children are allowed to se- 
lect experiences for themselves in art 
media, spontaneity, large energy ex- 
penditure, and persistence are the 
rule. So-called “projective” tech- 
niques regard child behavior and 
child-created products as externali- 
zations of needs and tensions in 
children. The trained analyst learns 
to interpret the materials and be- 
haviors in ways significant for an 
understanding of personality devel- 
opment, and selfselected production 
becomes important for a_ better 
mental hygiene. 

The operation of the principle of 
selfselection seems clearest at early 
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ages before organic need becomes 
overlaid by social learning and ex- 
pectancy. One of the perpetual edu- 
cational problems at the adolescent 
period is how to meet personal 
needs and social requirements in a 
harmonious manner. A curriculum 
based on the personal and social 
needs of adolescence would un- 
doubtedly be a revolution in secon- 
dary education. 

At the secondary, college, and 
graduate levels, numerous attempts 
have been made to replan the cur- 
riculum in terms of general and 
professional education. Even the 
most traditional of the plans still 
permits each individual a wide lati- 
tude, within his abilities, to choose, 





7 Willard C. Olson is Professor of Education ™ 
and Director of Research in Child Develop- 
ment in the University of Michigan Ele- 
mentary School. Reported from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Education Bulle- 

a tin, XVI (January, 1945), 52-5. 
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prepare for, and pursue various dis- 
ciplines and vocations. Few coun- 
selors feel that they are wise enough 
to select these goals for a person. 

The sensitivity of the selfselec- 
tive process to the current interests 
and problems of the individual and 
society promises a wholesome anti- 
dote to curriculum experiences that 
survive and are imposed by sheer 
weight of custom, the theory of 
cultural stabilization, and undem- 
onstrated assumptions regarding 
preparation for future learning and 
occupations. Both the cultural and 
individual approaches to education 
should be improved by increasingly 
exact formulations of the role of 
selfselection. 
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"Due telephone rang in the small 
home of an English teacher in In- 
dependence, Mo. An official voice 
said, “The President of the United 
States is calling.” Miss Matilda D. 
Brown, local high-school instructor, 
answered. The caller was a former 
pupil of Miss Brown’s, Harry Tru- 
man. 

“I wanted you to be the first to 


know that I have named Charley 
Ross as my personal press repre- 
sentative.” Charley Ross was an- 
other pupil of Miss Brown. Con- 
tinued the President: “We were 
just sitting here and talking about 
our high-school days and we wanted 
you to know what an inspiration 
you have always been to us.” 
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WHAT WORDS MEAN! 





Caro. Hoviovus 


In the Clearing House 


an N the school library the other 
day I accidentally pushed a heavy 
book off the table. It fell squarely 
on the protruding foot of the boy 
next to me. In the formalities that 
followed I glanced casually at the 
book he was reading—a big book 
with solid pages of fine print. My 
face must have expressed surprise, 
for he remarked  informatively, 
“Herpetology,” adding a_ helpful 
“Snakes, reptiles.” 

I gulped, took another look at 
this fair-haired eighth grader who 
rolled herpetology so unconcernedly 
off his tongue—and forthwith bore 
down on the librarian for further 
information about him. 

“Woodie’s a problem,” she sighed. 
“Really a bright boy and a whiz in 


natural science—but he’s failing 
practically everything in school 
except science.” 

Later I sought Woodie out, 


ostensibly to ask his opinion of a 
Ditmars book on snakes, actually 
to investigate further the reasons 
for his truly dismal scholastic record. 
The talk turned to history. 

“I can’t understand history 
books,” he defended himself hotly. 
“They don’t make any sense.” 

“But that book on herpetology 
you were reading the other day is 
twice as hard as any history book 
you have.” 

“Yes, but don’t you see,” he per- 
sisted, “that book’s about snakes. 
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I know about snakes—got a garage 
full of ‘em at home. Naturally | 
understand about snakes. I know 
what the words mean.” 

What the words mean! Woodie’s 
anguished wail suggests one way by 
which we teachers may realize that 
currently popular slogan, “Every 
teacher a teacher of reading”—a 
pretty enough slogan on paper, but 
one that runs into formidable ob- 
stacles in actual classroom practice. 

The plan of teaching presented 
here is no armchair concoction; it 
is drawn in part from my own ex- 
perience as a teacher of reading, in 
part from the experience of those 
who teach such subjects as history, 
science, English, and mathematics. 
It requires of the teacher no further 
equipment than his horse 
sense, his understanding of young- 
sters, and his specialized knowledge 
of the subject he teaches. 

The plan is twofold and remains 
basically the same, no matter what 
the subject field to which it is ap- 
plied. 

1. Before assigning any reading 
to be done by pupils, the teacher 
himself reads the assignment first, 
marking essential words. Essential 
is used advisedly. I think of a recent 
experiment with tenth graders 
reading A Tale of Two Cities. The 
number of unfamiliar words per 
page ran into the twenties, per chap- 
ter into the hundreds (leading one 
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to marvel not that children undez- 
stand so ill but that they under- 
sand so well!). Although a page 
may teem with verbal unknowns, 
the pupil who tackles them all at 
one sitting would probably go down 
under the spate, and the teacher 
must therefore often choose those 
that seem most important for the 
moment. 

Some years ago, when jive talk 
had but recently burst on a startled 
world, a group of nimble-minded 
seniors impishly turned the linguis- 
tic tables on me by conducting their 
entire panel discussion of school 
dances in jive. Listening to that be- 
wildering colloquy, I came to know 
what it means to be a neophyte 
among the experts! 

Words not so obviously technical 
also need attention. Students have 
long bandied such words about and 
think they know the meanings. 
These same students are a little 
aghast when the teacher, brushing 
aside the first pat verbal definitions, 
insists on definitions that are tied 
to actual personal experience—here, 
now, today, in this school, in this 
community. They squirm when 
challenged to list the “blessings of 
liberty” they enjoy every day. They 
look pained when asked if throw- 
ing a chronic alcoholic into jail for 
60 days adequately satisfies the de- 
mand of “justice.” Taking these sa- 
cred words out of the museum and 
putting them to work in everyday 
living is obviously an uncomfortably 
new experience. 
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Not to be overlooked are those 
apparently simple words that are 
often the source of error because 
the pupil has known the words in 
a previous context and with a mean- 
ing inappropriate to the present con- 
text. Witness the child who tried 
to make sense out of a hydraulic 
ram when the only ram he knew 
was the one he saw every day on 
his father’s farm, or the child whose 
best explanation for stout was “fat” 
in the expression, “a stout supporter 
of President Roosevelt.” 

2. Having chosen the words for 
preview, the teacher presents them 
to the class. Knowing a word, of 
course, means more than knowing 
how to spell and pronounce it. It 
means filling an empty verbal shell 
with concrete meanings solidly 
anchored to the student’s own ex- 
perience through demonstrations, 
objects, pictures, charts, diagrams, 
discussion, contrasts, implications. 

Preparing for a science lesson 
on the earth from a text in which 
erosion by solution was one of 
the main topics, the teacher began 
by asking what solution meant. 
Came the immediate chorus, “An- 
swer to a problem.” 

“I’m going to show you another 
kind of solution,” promised the 
teacher, waving a mysterious bottle, 
“the kind of solution a chemist 
makes.” While open-mouthed pupils 
watched her every move, craning 
their necks, even standing up not 
to miss a thing, she proceeded to 
make solutions before their eyes, 
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bringing into ‘the accompanying 
patter such related forms as dissolve, 
insoluble, and soluble, as well as 
allied concepts involved in such 
words as diffuse, diffusion, or weak 
and saturated solutions. 

Having finished the demonstra- 
tion the teacher, being a canny 
soul, concluded with a quick check 
to see whether the words she had 
been using (and the concepts for 
which they stood) had become so 
incorporated into the student’s vo- 
cabulary that he could now use 
them himself. 

Not a word was said about ero- 
sion by solution. Her purpose was 
not to dull student interest by an- 
ticipating later reading, but to pro- 
vide a background of understand- 
ing for that reading. 

Many words, of course, cannot 
be nailed down with concrete ob- 
jects. A social-studies teacher 
launched her class on a discussion 
of the word race by asking what 
were the races of mankind. Black 
race, white race, yellow race were 
quickly forthcoming. But if a Ne- 
gro had so much white blood that 
he passed for white, was he a Ne- 
gro or wasn’t he? The notion of 
“pure” races began to waver. The 
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teacher produced an ego-shattering 
chart showing the relative size of 
each racial group. 

“But the white man’s smarter,” 
said a boy in unconscious imitation 
of Hitler. The teacher posed 
Hrdlicka against Hitler, and the 
class cocked a puzzled eye on her, 
obviously ruminating, “If Hrdlicka 
is right, what are we feeling so su. 
perior about?” 

This spirited discussion of race 
ended with the teacher’s saying, 
“After all this argument, you are 
going to be interested in what your 
text has to say on race and race prej- 
udice.” And from the looks on 
students’ faces, they were. 

True, such previews of words as 
I have cited here do take precious 
class time, but they also save time. 
Knowing what the words mean, 
the student reads his text with 
fewer verbal hazards and comes 
to class ready to dispose of the tex- 
tual subject matter in short order. 
No dictionary can do for words 
what the teacher can do. Even if 
our students were willing dictionary 
diggers—which they aren’t—they 
would need the teacher to give life, 
substance, reality to the cold verbal 
corpses in a dictionary. 
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SCHOOL PLANT LIGHTING 


Cuar.es D. Grsson 


In the Review of Educational Research 


oF of the most significant de- 
velopments in the lighting field dur- 
ing the past few years has been the 
shift of emphasis from foot-candle 
intensities to considerations of 
brightness, brightness contrast, and 
brightness ratios as the controlling 
factors in the maintenance of good 
seeing conditions. Brightness and 
brightness contrast are the most 
fundamental factors affecting see- 
ing and are actually the end prod- 
ucts of illumination. This accent on 
brightness has resulted in the recog- 
nition of the need for lighter colored 
chalk-boards, furniture, woodwork, 
floors, and equipment in_ school- 
rooms. Comfort in lighting is, for 
the most part, a matter of quality 
of lighting or “distribution of 
brightness in the entire visual field.” 

Most marked among the trends 
in school lighting during the past 
few years has been the modification 
of classroom design to permit the 
greater use of daylight as a light 
source. Such designs make possible 
a more even distribution of light 
intensity (foot-candles) between the 
inmost row of desks and the row 
next to the windows. Other impor- 
tant lighting factors discussed in 
connection with such designs are 
methods of controling daylight; 


brightness as a prime factor in criti- 
cal seeing; orientation of buildings; 
square floor plans for classrooms; 
glass 


block _ lighting 


directional 


technique; sloped ceilings; and solar 
heating. 

The acceptance of brightness and 
brightness contrast as the prime 
factors in illumination for critical 
seeing tasks, and the new interest in 
bilateral lighting and large window 
areas have accented the problem of 
daylight control. Recent research 
and practice have developed two 
distinct brightness control methods. 
The one method is based on build- 
ing orientation; the other makes use 
of over-all louvering of glazed areas. 

The fixed-louver method of day- 
light control is reputed to eliminate 
the factor of orientation in building 
planning and to make possible the 
acceptable brightness ratios within 
the classrooms. This technique re- 
quires the use of supplementary 
artificial lighting more than does 
the “orientation” technique. 

In defense of control by orienta- 
tation, it has been stated that “north 
classrooms with little or no atten- 
tion to shading, produce a higher 
level of illumination with lower 
brightness contrasts than can be 
produced with perfectly adjusted 
shades of the best known types for 
classrooms with sunny exposures.” 
Roof-overhang, awnings, and 
light louvers installed as perma- 
nent fixtures for daylight control 
are favored over shades and blinds 
which must be regulated continu- 
ally by the teacher. 
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Data has been offered to show 
that uncontrolled daylight (glare 
from window areas) is largely re- 
sponsible for prevalent body malfor- 
mations among school childrea. 
Glare has been found to be a major 
factor in visual fatigue and, because 
of resulting posture adjustments, a 
direct cause of spinal curvature. 
The remedy is based on equalized, 
adequate illumination with con- 
trolled brightness and on an ade- 
quate seating of pupils. 

The one point of agreement 
among “lighting experts” is the con- 
clusion that the amount of light 
needed to produce the most efficient 
work is still subject to controversy. 
An “adequate” amount of light is 
recommended by everyone, but the 
definition of “adequate” runs from 
5 to 500 foot-candles. The trend is 
definitely toward placing the em- 
phasis in school lighting on bright- 
ness and brightness ratios with foot- 
candle intensities being an insepar- 
able part of the larger term “bright- 
ness.” 

On the basis of a 1940 survey, 
the national average lighting level 
in classrooms is seven foot-candles. 
Averages by states were reported 
in this same survey to range from 
three to thirteen foot-candles with 
some individual school systems hav- 
ing lighting levels of from 15 to 
35 foot-candles. This phase of the 
survey was summarized as follows: 
“The national average is slowly but 
steadily rising but the new school 
buildings and relighting jobs con- 
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forming to specifications are still too 
few in total number to offset the 
very large number of old installa- 
tions not yet converted.” One light- 
ing expert predicted that “The 
higher intensities to which we have 
become accustomed during the war 
in production areas will step up 
lighting levels to a point equal to 
ten average peacetime years.” 

A consensus expressed in the liter- 
ature and a definite point of agree- 
ment among lighting men over the 
country indicates that the first step 
and responsibility to be taken in 
school lighting is the elimination 
and replacement of the one and two 
foot-candle installations. 

With the shortage of critical ma- 
terials brought on by the war, fur- 
ther “promotion and exploitation of 
the fluorescent lamp” has been pre- 
vented. With emphasis on the idea 
of past “exploitation,” one investi- 
gator makes a plea for intelligent 
and honest merchandising of this 
new light source in the postwar 
period. He predicts that fluorescent 
lighting will take its proper place 
and standing among available light 
sources but that it will not be the 
only source. The choice between 
fluorescent and incandescent will be 
dictated by comparative cost of 
equipment, intensities desired, cost 
of electrical power, and mainte- 
nance factors. He also stated that 
the bare lamp unit was already be- 
lieved to be undesirable in any im- 
portant location and predicted that 
future fluorescent fixture design 
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SCHOOL PLANT LIGHTNING 

| too will be toward greater shielding of light.” The economic value of proper 
the lamps and lower surface brightness. maintenance as an all-time basic 
alla. High maintenance costs have been factor has been established in its 
ight- cited as the greatest disadvantage of own right. 
The fluorescent industrial installations. Luckiesh is the best single source 
have Starter, lamp, and ballast failures of information now available for 
war may cause a reversal of public de- those wishing a comprehensive back- 
| Up mand. A consensus based on opera- ground in the field of light as re- 
I to tional history indicated that for lated to vision and seeing. (Matthew 
lighting installations of equal qual- Luckiesh, Light, Vision and See- 
jiter- ity, incandescent systems still were img. New York, N. Y.: D. Van 
gree- preferred because of the high first Nostrand Co., 1944, 323 pp.) 
the cost of acceptable fluorescent fix- Additional research is needed to 
step tures; rapid changes in the design develop and make available in quan- 
1 2 and efficiency of these fixtures and tities an instrument by which 
tion their auxiliary devices; and high brightness can be measured objec- 
two maintenance costs of fluorescent sys- tively and simply; to establish scien- 

tems. tifically defensible brightness stand- 
ma- The slogan “Make It Last,” as ards for comfort and visibility; and 
fur- applied to school lighting, has meant to establish techniques for the 
n of greater care of lighting equipment, proper installation of fluorescent 
re resulting in the conclusion that lighting systems and simplify their 
idea “maintenance pays dividends in maintenance problems. 
esti- 
- Charles D. Gibson is a member of the staff ~ 
this of the California State Department of Edu- 
bei cation, Los Angeles. His article summarizes 
rons current research in school plant lighting. 
; _ For specific references to research studies, 
px readers are referred to the original article. 
= Reported from the Review of Educational 
he | ~—s RResearch, XV (February, 1945), 41-50. 
of wee 
cost 
nte- The Rising Sun Sels on Education 
that +f 
be- LL schools, colleges, and uni- children over seven years of age. 
im- versities in Japan closed on April 1, Students are to be mobilized for 
that by order of the Japanese Cabinet, war and food production, air-raid 
sign for one year. The order affects all defense. 
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WHY TEACH HISTORY? 





Erunc M. Hunt 
In Social Education 


ue ITERALLY dozens of values 
have been claimed for history. In 
their more extreme and naive ver- 
sions proponents imply that the 
study of history automatically 
makes good citizens, promoting 
patriotism, civic responsibility, and 
wisdom about public affairs; that 
it builds public and private virtue, 
intellectual power and critical in- 
sights, and a love of historical and 
biographical reading. Effectively 
taught, history can contribute to 
all of these ends, and some others, 
but as often taught it can also yield 
little but boredom, distaste for his- 
tory, and slovenly habits of thought 
and work. 

On the other hand, if the friends 
of history can be absurd, its enemies 
can be no less so, for their attacks 
are usually directed at some parti- 
cular selection of historical facts, at 
some less illuminating type of or- 
ganization, and at incompetent 
teaching—none of which are nec- 
essarily avoided by shifting to some 
label other than history. 

History as a requirement for all 
youth cannot be justified on the 
ground that it has long been taught, 
or that some of us like to teach it. 
It must be justified, as a general 
requirement, in terms of indispen- 
sable contributions to democratic 
citizenship—to civic competence or 
to better growth and adjustment. 

Effective democracy requires citi- 
zens informed about the world in 
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which they live, and in the affairs in 
which they are expected to partici- 
pate. It also implies, in its principle 
that every individual shall have op. 
portunity for the fullest development 
of his abilities and talents, citizens 
who understand the society to 
which they must adjust and in 
which they must use and enjoy 
their abilities and talents. Whether 
or not we include history among 
school requirements, and what his- 
tory we select if we do require it, 
both depend on the extent to which 
history can make people under- 
stand the world about them. 

History for citizenship, as the 
Charter for the Social Sciences is- 
sued by the American Historical 
Association’s Commission on the 
Social Studies suggests, involves a 
selection from our total knowledge 
of the past—a selection in which at 
least three factors must be taken 
into account: “. .. instruction in 
the social studies is conditioned by 
the spirit and letter of scholarship, 
by the realities and ideas of the 
society in which it is carried on, and 
by the nature and limitation of the 
teaching and learning process at the 
various grade levels. . . Since 
each of these three factors is in proc- 
ess of continuous change, a frequent 
if not continuous change in the 
selection of what history—and other 
social studies—we teach is obviously 
implied. 

Furthermore, history is not the 
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only subject that explains, or helps 
to explain, the world in which we 
live. The other social studies—geo- 
graphy, civics, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, social psychology, and 
current events—all contribute or can 
contribute. So can, and so should, 
literature, art, music, science, and 
other fields. 

History does, however, have four 
very great advantages in explaining 
our world. 

1. It is all-inclusive, the sum total 
of our knowledge of the past and 
of human experience. If it is so 
broad that some selection must be 
made, it is also broad enough that 
many kinds of selection can he— 
and have been—made. 

2. Whenever anyone asks “Why?” 
the answer is usually given in terms 
of what has happened earlier. The 
past, near or remote or both, gener- 
ally provides explanations for the 
present or any aspect of the present. 

3. History is vicarious experience. 
It can and does expand, as neces- 
sary, whatever direct and firsthand 
experience any of us—pupils or 
adults—possess. Direct experience is 
the more effective, but is not ex- 
tensive enough in our complicated 
and interdependent world. Further- 
more, as Polybius remarked long 
ago, “there are two roads to the in- 
formation of mankind—one through 
misfortunes of their own, the other 
through those of others: the former 
is the more unmistakable, the latter 
the less painful.” 

4. History is largely concerned 
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with people, what they did, and 
what happened to them. Much of it 
can, of course, be refined into gen- 
eralizations and abstractions, but it 
can always be presented as narration 
and description—that is, in an ele- 
mentary form adapted either to the 
abilities and comphehension of 
young children or of older children 
or adults. It can be adapted to the 
learning requirements of those who 
do not read well or to the needs of 
those who do read well. It includes 
illustrative examples with which to 
explain, or from which to develop, 
abstract ideas and generalizations. 

It may also be pointed out to 

those who believe in the integration 
of subjects that history, as the sum 
of our knowledge of human expe- 
rience is itself an integration which 
can never avoid including material 
associated with more specialized 
areas or subjects. 
_ If history offers the widest choice 
in selecting the aspects to be taught 
in school, it also offers a wide choice 
in types of organization—and we 
can find precedents for each in the 
specializations and writings of re- 
spectable historians. 

We can teach periods—ancient, 
medieval, modern, or subdivisions 
of them. We can teach nations, or 
groups or series of nations. We can 
teach topics related to human ac- 
tivities or to institutions—agricul- 
ture, labor, religion, democracy, art, 
slavery, transportation, or housing. 
We can teach aspects of human ac- 
tivity—-political, military, economic, 
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social, cultural. We can teach his- 
tory in relation to current problems 
or current happenings. We can, 
again, teach history as simple and 
elementary narrative of what hap- 
pened or as more mature analysis 
and explanation of what happened. 
We can use one selection and or- 
ganization or approach at one 
grade level, and a different selection 
and approach at another. We can 
combine history and any other sub- 
ject. And, furthermore, all of these 
patterns have been used at all levels 
of instruction. 

History teaching in schools—and 
in colleges—has been far from an 
unqualified success. Sometimes the 
selection and organization of what 
has been taught has been at fault. 
Sometimes the obligation of a re- 
quired course to develop practical 
knowledge in the interests of better 
citizenship has been forgotten or 
ignored. Sometimes the content se- 
lected has been too mature—or oc- 
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casionally not mature enough—for 
the group taught. Sometimes un- 
imaginative repetition of both con- 
tent and organization has killed in. 
terest. Sometimes inadequately 
trained teachers, lacking insight, 
have stopped with drill on surface 
facts without being able to develop 
meanings and understandings. 

All of these weaknesses are seri- 
ous, but they have no real bearing 
on the values of history or the need 
for knowledge of history. Criticisms 
and constructive measures should be 
directed toward the weaknesses in 
selection and teaching; to condemn 
or eliminate, is to miss the mark. 

So long as the schools attempt to 
develop understanding of the world 
in which they operate, history in 
some form or other must be drawn 
upon. And so long as we try to 
make democracy function, citizens 
will need the greatest amount of 
understanding of their world that 
can be developed. 
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ikaw calculation for a number of contingencies, 
Army Service Forces estimate that 8 percent of all enlisted 
men intend to return to school and college on a full-time 
basis and that an additional 18 percent intend to return to 


study part-time. 
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WHAT LITERATURE SHALL WE TEACH NOW? 





ELIZABETH GRAHAM 
In the English Journal 


nf. a democratic educational 
system what literature we teach in 
any decade in any community will 
depend on these factors: (1) what 
the community will permit, accept, 
condone; (2) what the teachers 
have sufficient wisdom to plant in 
human hearts; (3) what the liter- 
ature reflects of life-experiences and 
love with enough soundness and 
insight to make it deep, rich, sig- 
nificant, to human hearts; and (4) 
what the emotional and intellectual 
endowments and maturity will per- 
mit individual students to grasp. 

I am wary of all literature that 
does not interpret human life and 
human experience. I fear the too 
easy, the quickly liked, the obvious. 
I want the magic of poetry, the 
discipline of logical speeches, the 
philosophy of penetrating wisdom, 
to reach into untrained minds and 
hearts. I believe in the past as in 
the now; I would have boys and 
girls share the heroic life of the 
heroic Greeks, the drama of Shake- 
speare, the charming breath of 
Chaucer, and the melodious music 
of Milton. For the human spirit 
has always craved joy, music, beauty, 
justice, human kindness, and hu- 
man individual heroism. I do not 
believe for an instant that modern 
books should supplant or displace 
the classics, nor do I believe that 
easy extensive reading can take the 
place of teaching appreciation of 


literature. I particularly wish to de- 
cry the use of battery tests in read- 
ing, objective tests of classics, and 
vocabulary drills from literary 
masterpieces. It is what the author 
is saying that needs interpretation; 
it is the idea and emotion and phil- 
osophy and beauty he has to share 
with reader spirits that is the pre- 
cious lifeblood. Hashing over 
“Where is the climax?” “What is 
an example of suspense?” “Which 
character incident is full of pathetic 
emotion?” consumes too much 
time in too many literature classes. 
Let’s not perpetrate this in the name 
of teaching literature, for it kills 
interest, stimulates hatred of great 
books, and in no wise reaches hu- 
man minds, hearts, or spirits. 

As to changes in content, we have 
all changed our courses even 
though we use the same classics. 
We diagnose scientifically; we meas- 
ure reading skills. We adapt read- 
ing content to each group, as indi- 
vidually as possible in a mass situ- 
ation. For students differ in ability 
and nature as widely as do teachers. 
It is not possible to bring all students 
to the top group or level. But the 
top group should never be fed the 
thin fare of the mediocre even in 
mass education. Moreover, we have 
to find nonliterary matter for the 
student who is without the native 
endowments, the background, or the 
heritage to read literature. 
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But too often teachers reason: 
Because he can’t take this now, it 
is No use to teach it. Because so 
much has to be done to build back- 
ground for him, it is too hard. 
Step by step, little by little, we can 
lead the slow, the immature, the 
starved, the limited, to develop 
themselves. It is our job. 

During the last 10 to 20 years 
there has been a steady change in 
subject matter. Biographies, fine 
literary scientific essays, travel talks, 
and magazine articles today have 
an established place in the units of 
each literature course just as short 
stories, novels, formal and informal 
essays held undisputed place 20 
years ago. Especially in biography 
and travel narratives, scientifically 
treated, have we expanded the high- 
school literature content. 

Instead of Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy, Promised Land, Helen Kel- 
ler, Life of Edison, Dantel Boone, 
Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton, 
Up from Slavery, and Americani- 
zation of Edward Bok, so popular 
from 1915 to 1925, we have for the 
millrun of students biographies of 
Poe, Shelley, Stevenson, Twain, 
Riley, Field, Louisa Alcott, Whit- 
man, Harte, Harris, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Scott, Crockett, Boone, and 
Kit Carson. 

My intellectual seniors want Ma- 
dame Curie, Hans Zinsser’s As I 
Remember Him, George Washing- 
ton Carver, Yankee from Olympus, 
A Peculiar Treasure, and The Auto- 
biography of Lincoln Steffens. Give 
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them the diet accorded them in 1930, 
and they regard the reading as dull 
jobs for credit, but the mature bi- 
ographies lure the abler and more 
mature. For these books are many- 
faceted, rich in love and experience 
of the world. In them we meet in- 
timately India’s two dominating 
leaders, Russia’s great figures, the 
Jewish alternatives, the racial prob- 
lems, local political corruption, and 
a thousand impingements into so- 
cial, political, and economic life 
today. Since I have made room for 
these readings, my abler boys and 
girls feel I am their equal, living 
as they do in 1945, a mature per- 
son to whom they like to talk, not 
an unmarried spinster who lives in 
a glass case away from real happen- 
ings. These books challenge them. 
Great authors of today challenge 
high-school boys and girls in a way 
different from the challenge of the 
classics. And there are great authors, 
writing greatly today. Whenever 
authors write uncommonly well, 
high-school boys and girls should be 
encouraged to read their books. 
How can we English teachers 
rule out as historical, sociological, 
or nonliterary such vital speeches 
as come over “Town Hall Meeting 
of the Air”weekly? Should we not 
find a half hour each week to bring 
in fine phrases coined in broad- 
casts or by able commentators and 
analysts? Dare we fail to find time 
and occasion in class to exchange 
evaluations of Between the Thun- 
der and the Sun, Journey in the 
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Dark, One World, Valley of Deci- 
sion, Time for Decision, Capitalism, 
Socialism and Democracy, The Fate 
of Man, We Live to Be Free, A 
Time for Greatness, and Handbook 
of Political Isms when our students 
are reading these books? How far 
dare we “leave these in their own 
department,” free from discussion 
—these historical books? 

But let us not in experimental 
fanaticism cheat youth of the wealth 
to which they are heirs. I loved 
great books found in my father’s 
library. I want youth today to dis- 
cover this golden heritage. A live 
teacher feels the hungers of her stu- 
dents and yields to them (some, but 
not stupidly or weakly). I had a 
class of senior boys—strong, vigor- 
ous, mature, bearded men. They 
wanted strong masculine books 
dealing with the ugly realism of 
brutal war. They shifted me away 
from mild, delicate, beautiful nov- 
els. We debated pro and con on 
that very controversial novel For 
Whom the Bell Toils. They laughed 
out They Were Expendable, The 
Voice of Bugle Ann, Bell for Adano, 
and Night Flight as thin. They 
chose the Hemingway book because 
it dealt with world problems and 
world institutions. They were aware 
of the agony the whole human 
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race was undergoing and believed 
that a horrible world with horrible 
unnatural forces in power bred 
social evils. That book was stimu- 
lating literature, releasing all their 
best energies. It had no corrupting 
effect on them; it was wholesome. 
Teacher was not keeping away from 
them any of the world as the world 
was—evil in high places was not 
protected, shielded, defended. 

But vision and light must come 
in the literature of this age as well 
as realistic pictures of brutality, 
share croppers, industrial injustices, 
and war neurotics. While we give 
them literature to appraise their 
world of today, we must give them 
literature that will stimulate their 
wills and hopes and liberate them 
from this decade’s diseases of vio- 
lence, brutality, and chaotic con- 
fusion. And books with veins of iron 
and hardihood are written today 
as well as yesterday. It matters lit- 
tle whether that literature was 
written by Homer, Scott, or Dick- 
ens; London, Twain, Terhune, or 
Willa Cather—in 4000 B.c. or in 
1945—in Persia, Arabia, Poland, or 
Japan. It matters much that it be 
literature that conveys ideas and 
feelings that stimulate human in- 
tellects and encourage human as- 
piration. 


Elizabeth Graham is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of English, Springfield, Illinois, High 
School. Reported from the English Journal, 
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PLANNED PARENTHOOD AND SEX EDUCATION 





ELEeAnor LEtss 


In Progressive Education 


. children in sex edu- 
cation courses be given information 
about birth control? 

This is a question many educa- 
tors have tried to resolve. Lest the 
question seem one which need 
never be brought up, let us realize 
at once that it arises from the chil- 
dren themselves. As soon as a child 
is old enough to know that the cre- 
ation of an infant takes nine months, 
he wonders why all women don’t 
have babies every nine months. Af- 
ter all, his domestic pets seem to 
breed as often as possible. Just 
what differentiates the human fe- 
male from the animal female in 
this respect? 

At this point the child is entitled 
to the straight and honest answer 
that it is possible to control human 
fertility in an intelligent manner, 
that human babies require careful 
planning and preparation. 

Where does the child turn for 
this information? Parents have in 
most cases shown themselves woe- 
fully inadequate in handling these 
delicate matters. Clergymen are not 
in direct contact with all the chil- 
dren who need to know the answers. 
Physicians are too busy, or in other 
ways unprepared for instructing 
eager young minds. 

Hence the logical place for sex 
education is in the schools. And this 
education is not complete without 
the inclusion of the honest fact that 
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family planning is not only possible 
but, from the standpoint of health 
and future happiness, imperative. 

People who object, and _ these 
may include educators themselves, 
fail to make the important distinc- 
tion between teaching of the specific 
methods of birth control and of the 
general concept—how to plan one’s 
life intelligently. It is the latter only 
with which this type of education 
in secondary schools is concerned: 
the substitution of healthful knowl- 
edge for the back-fence information 
children will acquire if this health- 
ful knowledge is denied them. 

It is ridiculous to assume toward 
modern growing children that old 
worn-out attitude, “You'll know all 
about it when you grow older.” 
They'll know all about it immedi- 
ately and in their own incomplete 
way if they aren’t given honest 
answers to honest questions. “Chil- 
dren don’t even think about such 
things,” is another misconception 
with which many parents and edu- 
cators like to fool themselves. 

The girl at puberty should not be 
put off with the simple declaration 
that now she must be very careful 
because it is possible for her to be- 
come pregnant. She may be given 
a lifelong fear and aversion to sex 
through this veiled inference that a 
child will result inevitably from 
every contact with her husband. 
How many marital maladjustments, 
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how much of the too prevalent fe- 
male frigidity stems from fears 
originating at this time through un- 
answered questions? 

The argument cannot be ad- 
vanced, “when it is necessary the 
girl will be told the true facts.” By 
that time emotional maladjustment 
may have occured, fears and inse- 
curities be too deep rooted for later 
removal. How much better for the 
young girl to be told intelligently 
that she herself will be responsible 
for controlling her own fertility, 
that she may plan her family so 
that children come when her health 
is good, when she and her husband 
are ready for them. This helpful 
constructive attitude toward what 
may have seemed a dark problem 
should result in more children, cer- 
tainly in more wanted children. No 
planning for life can be complete 
without some clear knowledge that 
life itself can be planned. 

There need no longer be the ex- 
cuse for those communities who 
want to approach the needs of grow- 
ing children with realism that the 
business of sex education is new 
and untried. They no longer have 
to be pioneers, but may have a 
working blueprint of what to do 
and what not to do. Sweden pio- 
neered with great success, includ- 
ing the facts of family planning in 
the most elementary groups. A de- 
crease of immorality was an im- 
portant result. 

Alva Myrdal, famous Swedish 


economist, who, with her husband, 
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Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, aided in draw- 
ing up excellent social laws for her 
native land, says, in her book, Na 
tion and Family: “On the one hand, 
it was deemed neither necessary 
nor desirable to give instruction in 
the actual techniques of contracep- 
tion to children at the puberty level. 
On the other hand, the children 
must be told that birth control is 
consciously practiced in marriage 
and that this should be considered 
normal and natural on eugenic, 
medical, health, and economic 
grounds. . . . If sex education is said 
to be difficult because parents and 
teachers do not possess or do not 
believe they possess the necessary 
qualifications, the thing to do, ob- 
viously, is to overcome the diffi- 
culty by starting to give sex edu- 
cation. This difficulty will disap- 
pear in so far as the young gener- 
ation, with its essentially sounder 
and franker attitude toward sex, 
assumes the responsibilities of par- 
enthood and teaching.” 

She points out that information 
should be given simply and natur- 
ally, without sentiment, but with 
complete truth, and in a matter-of- 
fact manner. She also points out 
that the very young child should 


* not be burdened with concepts of 


sexual morality since this has no 
meaning for him before the age of 
puberty, if he is healthy and has 
been brought up with reasonable 
intelligence. 

Many communities which have 
instituted such courses in the high 
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schools have discovered that they 
should begin with the freshman 
year, because for many pupils this 
will be the last year of formal edu- 
cation. The Pittsburgh schools, 
which have an excellent working 
sex education program, require 
written permission from parents for 
children taking the instruction. This 
is obtained from 98 percent of the 
parents, showing that the latter 
realize the need for guidance. To 
meet the objection that many teach- 
ers are not emotionally or temper- 
amentally suited for teaching with 
intelligence and understanding the 
facts of life to the young, the teach- 
ers were handpicked, with their 
suitability to carry on such courses 
a prime consideration. The course 
itself is most informal with no 
“homework,” no credits, no visitors, 
and an attitude of frankness en- 
couraged. The most interesting 
course offered is one in which a 
physician answers unsigned ques- 
tions written in separate groups of 
boys and girls. It is significant of 
the need for knowledge of family 
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planning in such courses that a 
majority of the questions asked con- 
cern this subject. 

The initial stumbling block that 
has impeded us too long must be 
removed. That is, the objectors 
should know precisely what a com- 
pletely intelligent sex education 
program should teach school chil- 
dren. It would not teach practical 
methods of birth control. When a 
girl becomes old enough to realize 
the facts of pregnancy she may be 
told that after marriage her physi- 
cian will determine the type of con- 
traceptive suited to her. This has 
the salutary effect of letting her 
know that the control of fertility 
is up to her, that she must not easily 
and casually rely on her husband 
for protection. A good sex educa- 
tion course does implant a sound 
knowledge that, like other natural 
forces, human fertility can be in- 
telligently controlled, so that size 
of family will be consistent with 
the health of mother and infants 
and with economic capacities of the 
family. 


Reported from Progressive Education, XXII 
(March, 1945), 14-15. 
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he average American in 1944 wanted to read about 
his own personal problems first and about the war and the 
state of the world second, according to an investigation of 
reading trends by the American Library Association. The 
most obvious change in reading interests was the sudden, 


nation-wide drop in technical reading. 
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MUSEUMS WHERE CHILDREN MAY TOUCH 
AS WELL AS LOOK 


CourTENAY MonsEN 


In the California Journal of Elementary Education 


S OME time ago a great public 
museum issued a beautifully illus- 
trated pamphlet concerning the work 
of the junior division of that insti- 
tution. On its cover was reproduced 
a photograph of a small child cran- 
ing her neck uncomfortably in her 
almost vain attempt to view a dio- 
rama which had been arranged at 
a level comfortable for an adult, 
but far above the eye level of a child. 
This picture provides a point of de- 
parture for the philosophy which 
will dominate this short article. 

A child’s museum is different 
from an adult’s museum in many 
ways, but its greatest difference 
lies in the fact that it is conceived, 
planned, built, and administered 
solely for the benefit of school chil- 
dren. The museum that is a com- 
promise between the conveniences 
of the adult and those of the child 
is an anomaly; it not only defeats 
the purpose of serving the adult 
but it does not begin to meet the 


needs of the child. A children’s’ 


museum, according to the dean of 
children’s museums, Miss Anna 
Billings Gallup, (for 35 years direc- 
tor of the Brooklyn children’s mu- 
seum) should be such that it will 
awaken new dreams for the con- 
quest of knowledge and stimulate 
activities related to school or the 
bigger world in which the child 
moves. 


Some of my classmates at Public 
School 41 in Brooklyn were inter- 
ested in nature study, and by going 
to the museum they could actually 
hold specimens of all the familiar 
eastern birds in their hands, or they 
could go out of doors under the di- 
rection of a well-informed docent 
and study the birds in their natural 
habitat. Some of the children were 
interested in wireless telegraphy and 
actually built one of the first success- 
ful amateur stations in America on 
the grounds of the museum. Several 
of these children later became in- 
ventors, operators, and administra- 
tors in the field of wireless telegra- 
phy and radio as a result of their 
early museum interests. 

When one stops to think that no 
department of life can be com- 
pletely separated from any other 
and that all human activities are 
closely interrelated, one begins to 
see that the educative processes 
must be so related to the child that 
they will meet his needs at the time, 
in the place, and in the manner 
that they will have the greatest 
value. Thus the children’s museum 
can act as an invaluable extracur- 
ricular aid to the classroom teacher, 
enabling her to do those things 
which every inspired teacher always 
dreams of doing for the individual 
child: to discover his hidden poten- 
tialities, interests, and aptitudes, and 
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help to provide an environment in 
which the child can most effectively 
develop his talents. 

The American Museum of Na- 
tural History in New York was 
one of the first institutions in the 
world to recognize the value of 
habitat groups, namely: birds, ani- 
mals, and reptiles shown in their 
natural environment by processes 
in which the taxidermist, the re- 
search worker, the geologist, the 
ornithologist, the ethnologist, and 
the artist and sculptor all combined 
their skills and abilities to create 
a composite and realistic picture for 
the benefit of the museum visitor. 
Viewing these interesting minia- 
tures is the next best thing to seeing 
the originals of the scenes depicted. 
In the case of historic episodes they 
actually bring the event closer to 
the imagination of the child than 
would a motion picture. Certain 
types of dioramas make it possible 
for the child to look at scenes which 
otherwise he could not fully com- 
prehend; for example, a miniature 
4’x 6 in size, of the harbor area, 
showing breakwaters, docks, ship- 
ping, oil installations, lumber stor- 
age, warehouses, railroads, and 
many other industrial developments. 
It would be manifestly impossible 
for a child, except from a slow- 
moving airship or a high mountain 
peak, to receive so comprehensive 
a view of the layout and interrela- 
tionships of activities of the harbor. 
Again, the modern child’s museum 
provides the pupil with the oppor- 
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tunity of stepping back into history 
and becoming virtually a part of 
the life of his ancestors by allow- 
ing him to handle reproduced arti- 
facts, implements, tools, and other 
paraphernalia of the simple life 
lived by people in other ages. In 
this way he learns how candles were 
made in colonial times, how weav- 
ing was done on primitive looms, 
how food was prepared, how the 
people got their light, their heat, 
and their other simple comforts of 
home. These ideas give him a basis 
for a much more complete under- 
standing of the processes of growing 
and developing; he begins to ac- 
quire one of the greatest concomi- 
tants of the possession of knowl- 
edge: the ability to make compari- 
sons and draw conclusions. 

Once not so long ago in Pasadena 
we conceived the idea of putting on 
a series of exhibits related to the 
curriculum in the elementary 
schools. One of these exhibits had 
to do with foods, another with 
clothing, a third with shelter. Later 
we branched out into such fields 
as transportation, illumination, and 
other industries. 

Our exhibit of “Bread through 
the Ages” was one of the most in- 
teresting we ever had. Half a dozen 
of the bakeries went to great ex- 
pense and effort in order to produce 
for us bread in the actual content 
and form of the breads of the na- 
tions. We not only had the familiar 
French bread but also Jewish bread, 
and the breads of Arabia, Sweden, 
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Turkey, and China; we had the 
bread of the American Indian, of 
the pioneers, and of the Pilgrims. 
We made and exhibited the breads 
of the Egyptians, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, as well as of the Mex- 
icans and Spaniards; in fact we 
saw how the world of today and 
yesterday has depended on wheat 
and corn and rye as the staff of life, 
and how these cereals have been 
used by the different nations and 
in different times. 

The transportation exhibit was 
high lighted by a large model of 
a popular overland train. It was a 
working model and almost large 
enough to ride on. A man, who 
has developed his hobby of model- 
making into a thriving industry 
which supplied the model trains 
for the San Francisco and Chicago 
world fairs, loaned us quantities 
of his working models, electrically 
operated, which were set up in a 
proper environment with tracks, 
switches and signals, cities and tun- 
nels, mountains and bridges; and 
this exhibit, of course, was one of 
the most popular ever to be installed 
at the museum. 

A class should not be encouraged 
to visit a museum for the sole pur- 
pose of viewing the entire build- 
ing and its contents in a single af- 
ternoon. Children should be brought 
to the museum, or parts of the mu- 
seum brought to the classroom, at 
the time when they are studying 
certain subjects. They should be 
given the opportunity to view objects 
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related to their curriculum at exactly 
the propitious time, which is when 
their interest is aroused by their 
study. Teachers, therefore, should 
anticipate needs for museum and 
visual materials, books, or other ob- 
jects well in advance of the time 
of need so that delivery schedules 
will not prevent their receiving 
their orders when they have need 
for the illustrative objects. 

In smaller schools and in rural 
areas where obviously there are no 
such services or where no one has 
ever thought of a children’s mu- 
seum, except, perhaps, as a nostal- 
gic dream or a prophetic vision, a 
very excellent substitute for a mu- 
seum can be made through cooper- 
ation among the teachers, the pu- 
pils, tradespeople, and parents. Per- 
sons handy with tools can make 
racks and cases, and, what are far 
more pertinent, objects and artifacts 
from pictures clipped from maga- 
zines or copied from books. 

A children’s museum exhibit in 
school should never be allowed to 
become static. It should be ever 
evolving and changing with the in- 
terest needs of children. The more 
different types of related objects and 
materials that can be shown at one 
time the better. For example, if you 
are showing foods, show pictures 
of farmers planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting. Have the old men who 
are fond of whittling carve the sim- 
ple tools (or better, collect some of 
the originals). Borrow or buy ac- 
tual samples of the real foods (those 
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that are not too perishable). Show 
methods of preparation, how this 
particular food has been used 
through the ages (by use of pic- 
tures), where it is found (by use 
of maps), how much of it is pro- 
duced in various countries (by use 
of simple bar graphs for the bene- 
fit of teachers and older children), 
and so on. 

One fascinating exhibit we put 
on for some weeks was gathered 
through the cooperation of the news- 
papers. We showed by photographs 
all processes of producing a paper. 
We displayed actual type, chases, 
“furniture,” linotype slugs, matrices 
from which are made the half-round 
metal plates which are the actual 
printing surfaces used on the huge 
presses. The processes of paper 
making were shown with this ex- 
hibit, as well as the development 
of communication by the visual 
method through the ages. 

There are scores of other tricks 
and techniques, but a visit to a 


museum will give one many ideas; 
imagination, ingenuity, and indus- 
try will do the rest. There is really 
no reason any longer why every 
classroom can’t have a little mu- 
seum of its own, and every school 
district a visual-aids department that 
uses items in the third dimension 
as well as the traditional pictures 
and movies, etc. 

Whatever developments may be 
inaugurated in teaching techniques, 
it is well to remember that accord- 
ing to tests it has been shown that 
after a certain lapse of time a child 
remembers ten percent of what he 
hears, thirty percent of what he 
reads, sixty percent of what he sees, 
and 90 percent of what he does! A 
children’s museum, then, whether it 
be for a classroom or for a metro- 
politan city, if it would teach, should 
provide the means of not only see- 
ing but of handling objects, and 
every exhibit should be placed so 
that the smallest school child can 
view it with comfort. 


Courtenay Monsen is Secretary of the Pasa- 

dena, California, Board of Education. Re- 

ported from the California Journal of Ele- 

mentary Education, XIII (February, 1945), 
172-82. 
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HE median salary of instructors in publicly controlled 
junior colleges in the United States is $2395, In privately 
controlled junior colleges it is $1587. These figures are taken 
from a monograph, Junior College Salaries in 194142, 
just published by the American Association of Junior Col- 


leges, Washington, D. C. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOVIET UNION 





EucENE MEDYNSKY 


In the Educational Forum 


F the three factors that go to 
form the individual—heredity, so- 
cial surrounding, and education— 
Soviet pedagogy considers educa- 
tion to be of the highest importance. 

The aim of education in the USSR 
is the formation of the allround in- 
dividual, the citizen in Socialist 
society. Soviet pedagogy notes five 
interrelated factors in education— 
mental, moral, aesthetic, physical, 
and technical. 

The task of developing the mind 
involves giving the student general 
systematic knowledge (the elements 
of science), the development of the 
mental functions and capabilities 
(attention, memory, imagination, 
thought, and speech), and the for- 
mation of a dialectic materialistic 
outlook on the world. 

The tasks of moral education in- 
clude training the courageous Sov- 
iet patriot in the collective sense or 
in the ability to coordinate personal 
interests with the needs of society; 
the development of feelings of duty, 
honor, will, and personality; and 
training the disciplined industrious 
citizens of the Soviet Union in hon- 
est, just, and humane individuality. 
Technical education includes 


knowledge of the scientific bases of 
agriculture and industry and skill 
in using the simplest implements 
of production. All educational fac- 
tors are interrelated and comprise a 
united whole. 


The Soviet educational 


system 
includes the following successive 
stages: nursery and preschool edu- 


cation, extramural activities for 
young people of school age, higher 
education and political enlighten- 
ment, and work with adults. 

Nursery education is intended 
for children up to three years of 
age and is carried on in the family 
and a wide network of organiza- 
tions for the care of mother and 
child in nurseries and other pre- 
school institutions. The supervision 
of these preschool establishments 
is entrusted to the commissariats of 
health. 

Preschool education for children 
between the ages of three and seven 
is carried out in the family and pub- 
lic preschool establishments, kinder- 
gartens, children’s preschool homes 
for orphans—with children’s play- 
grounds and kindergartens being the 
prevailing form of establishment. 
Kindergartens are set up by large 
enterprises for workers and em- 
ployees in cities and in the country 
and more and more commonly in 
the past ten or twelve years on 
large collective farms. All of these 
kindergartens and other preschool 
establishments begin the child’s 
physical training, much attention 
being given at the same time to en- 
riching the child’s store of impres- 
sions of life surrounding him and 
developing his powers of speech. 
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Moral and aesthetic instruction is 
begun at this age and the child’s 
creative faculties and initiative are 
encouraged in every possible way. 
The principal device used in pre- 
school education is play through 
which the child is taught to observe 
rules and live in the collective. Ele- 
mentary habits of personal cleanli- 
ness and a sense of order are in- 
stilled. The Soviet system of pre- 
school education aims at a loving 
solicitous attitude toward the child 
(and the absence of any form of op- 
pression) by consideration for his 
interests and capabilities, but the 
system at the same time makes cer- 
tain definite demands. The princi- 
ple of love is espoused which is the 
impressing on the child of the reali- 
zation of his duties, as the great 
Soviet pedagogue Makarenko put 
it, and the absence of sentimental 
pampering of children which devel- 
ops in them caprices, indolence, 
and other undesirable features. 

The child enters school at the age 
of seven. The education of children 
in the Soviet Union is universal 
and free, compulsory in villages 
for a four-year elementary school 
and for a seven-year school in cities 
and workers’ settlements. 

Soviet schools are under the super- 
vision of the government and are 
built on the principles of separation 
of school and church; equality of 
sexes in education (as in other 
fields); and the school as a unified 
system (in the sense that various 
stages in education are successive 
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links in a whole chain presenting 
an unbroken line from the begin. 
ning up to and including higher 
school). The system is the same in 
all the republics and children of 
all nationalities receive similar 
schooling. There are no limitations 
imposed on children of any nation- 
ality; on the contrary, the Soviet 
government devotes much time and 
attention to the development of the 
national culture of numerous peo- 
ples inhabiting the USSR. The in- 
struction in schools is given in the 
native language, with the students 
receiving instruction in the Russian 
language at the same time. 

The school system in all of the 
republics includes, first, an elemen- 
tary school for children of seven 
to eleven; nonRussian schools give 
a five-year course, necessitated by 
study in both the native language 
and Russian. The curriculum in- 
cludes Russian (and native) lan- 
guage, arithmetic elements, nature 
study, history, geography, drawing, 
penmanship, and physical culture. 
Beginning with the school year 
1944-45 manual training of two 
hours a week is included. 

Second, the seven-year school, the 
first four classes of which are iden- 
tical with elementary school. 

Third, the secondary school with 
a ten-year course of study (the first 
seven classes are identical with the 
seven-year school). 

On completion of the seven-year 
school, the student may enter the 
eighth class secondary school or 
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secondary vocational school (agri- 
cultural, industrial, etc.), the tech- 
nicum, normal school, or the medi- 
cal school for surgeons’ assistants. 
These institutions give a three-year 
course and graduate specialists in 
the middle categories. 

The trade and railroad schools as 
well as the industrial schools train 
skilled workers and foremen. 

Fourth, after working for three 
years, the specialist in the middle 
category may, if he chooses, go on 
to higher education. 

The institutions of higher learn- 
ing include universities for a five- 
year course, and institutes (indus- 
trial, agricultural economic, peda- 
gogical, medical, etc.) for a four- 
year course. The higher schools 
admit young men and women (un- 
der 35) who are graduates of the 
secondary school. With the excep- 
tion of those receiving gold or silver 
medals cn graduation from second- 
ary school, the applicants must take 
entrance examinations. 

Fifth, on the basis of competitive 
examinations, the graduates of the 
higher school may enter a three- 
year postgraduate course for scien- 
tific workers on the completion of 
which they present their theses. 

Education in Russia has taken 
tremendous strides forward since 
the Revolution. In 1914-15, the 
number of elementary schools was 
105,524; the number of pupils, 


7,896,249. In 1938-39, the number 
of elementary and secondary schools 
was 171,579, with 31,517,375 pupils. 
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The number of higher schools 
has also increased. In 1914-15, there 
were 91, with 112,000 pupils. In 
1938-39 there were 708, and the 
number of pupils was 602,900. 

A vast amount of educational 
work is carried on through extra- 
curricular and extramural activities. 
Voluntary courses exist in every 
school where pupils may add to the 
knowledge they get in class. The 
courses chosen for school depend 
on the wishes of the pupils: they 
may be in literature, history, math- 
ematics, geography, music, dra- 
matics, choral singing, drawing, 
manual training, physical culture, 
et cetera. 

Other forms of extracurricular 
activities include: children’s litera- 
ture, concerts, and evening holiday 
meeting with scientists, writers, 
and heroes of the Soviet Union— 
excursions in all these being carried 
out in connection with school. 
Throughout the country there are 
a large number of palaces and 
houses of Young Pioneers, children’s 
libraries and reading rooms, chil- 
dren’s theaters and cinemas, and 
stopping places for young tourists. 

The work of the schools and of 
the extramural organizations is car- 
ried out in close contact with the 
family. There are “Parents’ Univer- 
sities” that popularize pedagogical 
knowledge among parents by ar- 
ranging lectures on problems of 
pedagogy and psychology and giv- 
ing consultations. Parents’ and 
teachers’ meetings are held two or 
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three times a year and meetings of 
parents of each class are held more 
often. 

The Young Communist League 
does considerable work to assist the 
school, the efforts of its members 
being directed towards elevating the 
authority of the teacher and the di- 
rector of the school, and helping in 
the organization of studies. The 
work of the Young Pioneer Society 
is of the highest significance in en- 
couraging initiative and discipline. 
The Young Pioneer must be an 
example to other children in studies, 
discipline, and in doing socially 
useful work. 

Children and young people have 
done very much to help the war 
effort: they collected scrap metal 
and medicinal herbs, raised funds 
to build tanks and planes, helped 
the families of servicemen, sent 
gifts to the Red Army, and worked 
in the fields and school shops. 
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The war has proved that the Sov. 
iet school system has reared a brave 
and courageous generation and in- 
stilled in them a deep love for 
their country. The valiant Red 
Army, whose fight against the 
Fascist tyranny has won the admi- 
ration of all of progressive mankind, 
is comprised mainly of young peo- 
ple between the ages of 18 and 35 
—men who were born or reared 
after the great October Revolution. 

The war has raised numerous 
questions regarding the improve- 
ment of the school system. Impor- 
tant measures in this direction al- 
ready have been taken and proposals 
are now under consideration aimed 
at changing study plans and pro 
grams for the improvement of 
military and physical training, 
strengthening the checkup of the 
work of the school and the teacher, 
and the establishment of “Rules and 
Regulations for Students.” 





Eugene Medynsky is Professor of Secondary 
Education and Director of the Lenin Peda- 
gogical Institute of the University of Mos- 
cow, Russia. Reported from the Educational 


Forum, IX (March, 1945), 285-88. 
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“W ar Correspondent Thomas L. Stokes recently cabled this tribute 
“to the selfeducated American mechanic”: “The tinkerer that every Amer- 
ican boy is by nature is doing a magnificent job in this war. . . . And being 
natural-born tinkerers, they are ingenious. They love to get a hard problem, 
due to a shortage of this or that necessary part or material and devise some 
way to meet is—and they always do. The lore of this war is filled with their 
devices and contrivances and improvising.” 
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SPEECH DEVELOPMENT AT THE INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 





Hivprep ScHUELL 


In the Quarterly Journal of Speech 


y T the intermediate level, 
speech, considered as a basic skill, 
is increasing in importance in the 
thinking of progressive educators 
and administrators. Two problems 
present themselves immediately. 
The first is that of content: What 
is to be taught and how? The sec- 
ond is the administrative problem 
of time allotment and personnel. 
These problems must be approached 
realistically before a program can 
function, and neither is easy of 
solution. 

In the first place a satisfactory 
speech program should always 
strive to create adequacy, fluency, 
and security for the individual in 
the speaking situation. Secondly, 
the program must be flexible enough 
to meet specific needs of particular 
children. To ascertain those needs 
is the first task of the teacher or 
director. 

Normal-speaking children between 
the ages of nine and twelve are 
able to produce all the speech 
sounds, and a good many more. 
They can and do imitate at play an 
astonishing variety of noises, and 
ape them with accuracy: machines, 
motors, cars, trains, airplanes, si- 
rens, birds, cats, dogs, bees, wind, 
horses, cows, chickens. In this spon- 
taneous interest lies a readiness for 
articulatory training, for ear-train- 
ing, for discrimination between 
speech sounds and sound sequences, 


because although the child can 
make all these sounds he does not 
by any means use them accurately 
in speech. The sounds which he 
does not have, or which are impure, 
vary with the locality and the 
speech background of the child, 
which suggests the need for articu- 
lation tests before determining 
what sounds are to be taught to any 
specific group. It is probable that dif- 
ficulties will group themselves 
around discrimination of adjacent 
vowels, front vowels particularly, 
sibilants, substitution of w for wh, 
and the omission or distortion of 
final and medial consonants. 
Unless there is a pathological con- 
dition the intermediate child poses- 
ses an entirely adequate voice. His 
use of it, however, may be an en- 
tirely different thing. He may be 
so insecure, particularly in the class- 
room, as to muffle it, or stifle it, or 
use a low monotone. On the other 
hand, he may injure it on the play- 
ground or in competitive play, by 
screeching. He needs to be taught 
to secure loudness without forcing 
or straining, and he needs much 
language experience to become aware 
of the differences of pitch, of rate, 
of volume, of vowel quality, of 
speech cadences and rhythms, which 
will prevent the development of a 
monotonous and lifeless voice, or 
a harsh, shrill, or nasal one. To 
provide this kind of language ex- 
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based on principles of voice hygiene, 
can prevent the development of 
functional voice disorders. 

The speech of the intermediate 
child is ungrammatical. He repro- 
duces endlessly the same _ errors 
with verb forms and negatives. 
These become speech habits which 
many children carry with them al- 
ways. Retraining here should be 
the concern of the speech teacher. 
It will not be accomplished by the 
English book or drill pad. The 
child must learn to hear the error, 
to know when he makes it. He 
must form a new speech habit, and 
techniques similar to those a cor- 
rectionist uses to make a learned 
sound habitual will be required. 

Technical training, however, 
meets only one part of the problem. 
Children at this age are unprepared 
for many situations in which they 
find themselves, and they are fre- 
quently inhibited in speech because 
they do not know what to say. 
They don’t know what to say when 
they are introduced. They don’t 
know what to say over the telephone. 
They don’t know what to say when 
they are scolded, or blamed, or ac- 
cused of something; whether they 
are innocent or guilty doesn’t make 
much difference. Often they don’t 
like to recite in school, because 
they fear they will be penalized if 
they don’t say what the teacher 
44 
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perience is one of the functions of 
choric speech, at this level, although 
it is not the only technique which 
is usable. Training of this kind, 


wants them to say, and they don’t 

know what answer she wants. Ip 
play they tell each other what to do 
endlessly, and the insecure child 
tends to withdraw from the others, 
One such child confessed that he 
didn’t like to play with certain 
children in his group because they 
bossed him too much, and added 
wistfully, “If I had a little brother, 
I'd boss him.” 

They have to meet the well-in- 
tentioned banalities of adults, such 
as, “Aren’t you looking fine?” and 
“Haven't you grown?” and as one 
child protested, how do you know 
how you look, or if you’ve grown 
or not since she saw you? 

One of the speech needs of the 
child is obviously some training and 
preparation for the speech situations 
which he encounters frequently, 
particularly the ones which he finds 
difficult or embarrassing. It is a 
well-known fact that when a child 
whose language development has 
been retarded begins to respond to 
language stimulation and training, 
his IQ increases. That this is be- 
cause of improved performance on 
verbal items does not invalidate the 
fact that growth has occurred which 
has enabled the child to perform 
more nearly on the level of his con- 
temporaries and to be more ade- 
quate in the environment in which 
he lives. This would seem to be 
sufficient reason to consider speech 
in its relation to mental growth, to 
thinking, to the need to express 
ideas, to communicate meanings. 
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Fluency in the use of language 
does not just come of itself. One 
cannot just say to an intermediate 
class, tell about your vacation, or 
tell about your hobby, and have 
either spontaneity or growth result- 
ing. Children usually dislike such 
assignments. The vacation is past; 
as for hobbies, the other children 
know all about them anyway, They 
want new experiences, new ideas— 
even new words if they mean some- 
thing and are useful to them. This 
is the situation into which creative 
dramatics can fit. It stimulates 
language development because the 
story forms a context for new words, 
new ideas, new associations, and 
new meanings. The child partici- 
pates doubly in the experience, first 
as a listener, then with words and 
action, as the story is recreated by 
the group. Stories should be read 
to children, first, to extend experi- 
ence, and secondly in order that 
the slow reader, the nonverbal child, 
may participate freely and with- 
out handicap. What is enrichment 
for the others is a necessity for him: 
he will get this experience in no 
other way. 

Pantomime is useful also. It has 
been criticized as an artificial de- 
vice, a technique of the theater. 
And yet it probably preceded speech 
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and children use it as naturally and 


teaches 


spontaneously and unselfconsciously 
as running or jumping or any other 
activity. Pantomime provides a nat- 
ural technique to use for develop- 
ment of posture, rhythm, and coor- 
dination and for securing freedom 
before an audience. A fourth-grade 
class was asked one day if they would 
like to make up some pantomimes 
to do for their mothers the next day 
at a PTA meeting. The response 
was unanimous. A child who had 
been diagnosed as a stutterer by 
parents and primary teachers was 
chosen from among the many volun- 
teers to preside; the only difficulty 
encountered was to console the ones 
who could not be used. 

Probably the greatest value of 
pantomime in the teaching of speech 
is that it provides a way of partici- 
pation for the child who feels a 
speech inadequacy. It is play; it is 
something he can do, something 
in which he can participate with- 
out fear. The sense of inferiority is 
broken down, and it is an easy 
bridge to free participation in verbal 
activities as well. They have ideas 
to express, and finding a way to 
express them in the classroom gives 
them a feeling of confidence they 
carry over into situations which 


had been feared or dreaded before. 









in the Muessel 


School, South Bend, Indiana. Reported from 
the Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXI 


(April, 1945), 223-26. 












THE SHAPE OF SCHOOLS TO COME 


Eucene C. Kent 
In School and Society 


iad MONG the many problems 
confronting Britain after the war, 
that of providing more schools and 
better will have high priority. It is 
now generally acknowledged (1) 
that the existing educational set-up 
and its buildings, equipment, and 
surroundings are wholly inadequate 
to meet education’s new trends; and 
(2) that this is a matter of public 
concern. 

Until an enlightened age brought 
widespread public recognition of 
this due concern with the new gen- 
eration’s education, the training of 
Britain’s children for citizenship 
went more or less by default. Read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic — the 
three R’s — were considered ample 
enough preparation until—histori- 
cally speaking—yesterday. Even the 
Hadow Report of 1926, one of the 
most notable milestones on the road 
to improvement of education, could 
not go beyond the scope of its time. 
Anomalies concerning the author- 
ities responsible for, or profitably 
participating in, the elementary 
education of the young were al- 
lowed to remain, archaic reminders 
of the slow, planless growth that 
had produced them. The school- 
leaving age remained also at 14 
years; and elementary education 
was reorganized into primary (5-11 
years of age) and postprimary. 

But now Britain’s Parliament has 
just passed a new Education Act. 
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All the old anomalies will be swept 
away. The scope of the act makes 
it the biggest, most progressive re- 
form ever undertaken in the pub- 
lic-education system of the country. 
More, its modernistic spirit is crys- 
tallized in these words from the 
White Paper which preceded the 
bill: “The Government’s purpose 

. is to secure for children a hap 
pier childhood and a better start in 
life; to ensure a fuller measure of 
education and opportunity for 
young people and to provide means 
for all to develop the various tal- 
ents with which they are endowed, 
thus enriching the inheritance of 
the country whose citizens they 
are.” 

In the future, education will be 
reorganized into three successive 
stages, primary, secondary, and 
further education, The school-leav- 
ing age will be raised from 14 to 15 
and (as soon as feasible) to 16. 
Sizes of classes will be reduced. 
Nursery schools will be provided 
by local authorities as a duty—and 
not, as hitherto, from a seldom-exer- 
cised choice. Secondary schools, fee- 
paying, will be abolished, and quali- 
fying examinations also; children 
will be allocated to the various 
types of secondary schools on a 
basis which will take into account 
the wishes of the parents, the school 
record, and, probably, intelligence 
tests. Compulsory attendance is re- 
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quired between 15-18 years of age 
for at least one day each week at 
“Young People’s Colleges.” 

Each and every one of the fore- 
going entails, among other things, 
an enormous building program. 
The task is of really staggering pro- 
portions. It can only be completed 
by careful, farsighted planning. 

It so happens that the school 
building and remodeling plan co- 
incides with the bigger task of town 
building and remodeling (in the 
case of war-scarred towns), and 
even also with making plans on a 
regional and even national scale 
for the relocation of industries. 
Just as the proper functions of the 
town, the village, and the country- 
side are being redefined, so is the 
place of the school within the new 
pattern. A few principles have 
emerged: 

1. Nursery schools need to be 
provided in such numbers that they 
are within walking distance from 
every home in a neighborhood. 

2. Primary and secondary schools, 
requiring larger areas for build- 
ings, playgrounds, and games fields, 
are best placed on the fringes of 
built-up areas, or bedded into 
strips of parkland separating ad- 
joining neighborhoods. 

3. No nursery or primary school 
should be so sited that children have 
to cross any main traffic road on 
their way to or from school. 

4. Most primary and certainly all 
secondary schools and “Young Peo- 
ple’s Colleges,” with their assembly 
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halls, gymnasiums, workshops, lab- 
oratories, libraries, and playing 
fields, should fulfill a social as well 
as an educational function. They 
should be cultural centers for the 
whole population of their district, 
particularly where there is a scar- 
city of other accommodations for 
meetings and assembly. 

But correct siting is only one of 
the many problems involved. When 
it comes to designing the actual 
buildings, it is the educational re- 
quirements of today and tomorrow 
which have to be closely scrutinized. 
The planner has to make himself 
familiar, not only with current prac- 
tice in the everyday task of educa- 
tion, but also with the trend of 
thought, ideas of leading education- 
alists, successful experiments, and 
the like. And he has to ask him- 
self how to translate all this into 
terms of physical planning. In do- 
ing so he will come to recognize 
certain outstanding facts: 

1. The school of tomorrow will 
be a community in which pupils, 
teachers, and parents have equal 
parts to play. 

2. Education is no longer con- 
fined to  booklearning. Practical 
training in crafts, engineering, and 
the arts, plus education for citizen- 
ship, will have equal emphasis. Thus 
Britain’s cultural heritage as a 
whole will be properly understood 
and enhanced. 

3. Physical training and medical 
care are to be extended; school 
meals have come to stay. 












4. New age groups will have to be 
planned for. The 2- to 5-year-olds, 
the 14-18’s, the adults, will have to 
be provided for; particularly the 
accommodations for the adolescent 
-—the new county colleges. They, in 
practically all cases, have yet to be 
built. 

There have been some interest- 
ing new ventures up and down the 
country which point the way: school 
camps, village colleges, and some 
of the more recent secondary schools. 
What characterizes most of these 
new schools is the “open plan”— 
the loosely knit layout of the differ- 
ent groups of rooms. It appears far 
better suited to the new educational 
demands than the older, four-walled 
type of school. 

In many modern schools, class- 
rooms are all at ground-floor level, 
communicating with an outdoor 
space immediately adjoining. Work- 
shops are in separate wings, away 
from the classrooms, to avoid dis- 
turbance by noise. The assembly 
hall, library, medical-inspection 
rooms, dining hall and kitchen, and 
the school administration are usually 
in a separate block, often the solid 
core in the scheme, as being the 
part of the building not likely to 
need modification. 

Modern techniques of instruction, 
work in study groups, individual 
study, school broadcasting and tele- 
vision, and the trend of admitting 
a maximum of fresh air into the 
building at all seasons put the mat- 
ters of equipment, lighting, heat- 
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ing, and sanitation on a new foot- 
ing. The fixed benches of the old 
classroom have given way to light 
movable furniture which can be 
arranged—or dispensed with—ac- 
cording to the changing work 
being done. Classroom walls are of- 
ten entirely glazed, and sometimes 
fitted with sliding doors so that 
the room can become an_ open, 
covered veranda in suitable weather, 

There still remains the question 
of time. Will it be possible to build 
the new schools needed and to 
bring older ones up to the new 
standards within a reasonable time? 
The time-lag so probable between 
planning and completion can be 
shortened in several ways. In the 
first place, surveys on a county 
scale will assess what accommoda- 
tion exists; how far it is obsolescent 
or adaptable; how much new build- 
ing is required; and its order of 
priority in conjunction with exist- 
ing possibilities of staffing and fi- 
nance. 

When a schedule has been drawn 
up on the basis of such a survey, a 
decision on suitable methods of 
construction will be made in order 
to utilize both labor and material 
to the best possible advantage in 
line with possible postwar shortages. 
A committee appointed by the Min- 
ister of Education has suggested 
standardized construction for speed- 
ing up building processes and 
economizing on labor and materials 
without reducing structural effi- 
ciency. They have pointed out the 
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adaptable uses of standardized 
units (not, of course, whole build- 
ings), particularly for such one- 
story parts of the layout (class- 
rooms and workshops) as call for 
modification with changing future 
needs. 

The technique recommended 
leaves full scope for the architect in 
avoiding the uniformity so easily 
associated with the idea of stand- 
ardization. Another reason why 
adaptable construction appears such 
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a good solution is that so much of 
what is done today in education is 
felt to be, as yet, experimental; the 
less permanent buildings are, the 
better will they serve their chang- 
ing purpose. 

And it is of paramount impor- 
tance to employ all and any suitable 
methods to create, both in quality 
and quantity, and within the short- 
est space of years, what amounts 
to a completely new background 
for education. 


Eugene C. Kent, F.RI.B.A., is a member 

of Britain’s Town Planning Institute and a 

specialist in the construction and design of 

school buildings. Reported from School and 
ie Society, LXI (April 7, 1945), 209-12. 


Sek 
Jiclatiouism al Home 


a philosophy of isolationism 
is as dangerous when applied to 
domestic affairs as when govern- 
ing relations between countries. 
That man is an isolationist who 
feels that if the children in his 
neighborhood or his community 
are safe, it is no concern of his 
whether the children in adjacent 
tural areas, or adjacent states, or 
across the continent are suffering 
from economic insecurity, lack of 
medical care, and deficient educa- 
tional opportunity. 

The future welfare of all our 


people, in all sections, is bound up 
in the children of the whole coun- 
try. The resources of the entire 
Nation must be tapped if children 
everywhere are to have those op- 
portunities now which are essential 
to their growth into citizens able 
to understand and cope with the 
problems of 1960 or 1980—those 
critical years may mean the death 
of civilization or its flowering for 
many centuries to come.— 


Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, Chil- 
aren’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor. 
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THE TEACHER SHOR 1 AGE 





BENJAMIN W. FRAZIER 
Ini the School Executive 


ous SUPERFICIAL inspection of 
current teacher-shortage reports in- 
dicates that some gains have been 
made in the homefront battle 
against the war’s inroads on the na- 
tion’s teaching staff. Careful study 
of the figures, however, indicates 
that, while some sectors of the line 
of resistance have been held, losses 
in others have continued, and al- 
most no lost ground has been re- 
gained. (Unless otherwise indicated, 
the data which follow are taken 
from reports to the U. S. Office of 
Education.) 

The number of teachers, super- 
visors, and principals (totalling 
911,835 in 1939-40), continues to 
decline, especially in the elemen- 
tary grades. The losses were, in 
1940-1: 4,112; 1941-2: 9,722; 1942-3: 
20,298; and 1943-4: 8,000 (esti- 
mated). Part of this decline, how- 
ever, is due to losses in the number 
of pupils, which began about 1934-5, 
well before the war. During the 
four years between 1939-40 and 
1943-4, there was a loss of no less 
than 2,157,000 pupils, of whom 
1,317,000 were in elementary school. 

In October 1943, the superintend- 
ents of schools reported that 15,- 
200 classrooms had been abandoned 
during 1942-3. In October 1944, 
preliminary reports to the Office of 
Education indicate that only about 
1,500 were abandoned during 
1943-4. The heavy losses of 1942-3, 
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however, were not reported a sec. 
ond time. They were simply “writ- 
ten off the books.” Nevertheless, 
the educational losses were still be- 
ing felt by many schools in sus. 
pended educational services, over- 
sized classes, and substandard teach- 
ing by emergency teachers. 

The number of teaching positions 
that were unfilled in October of the 
present year was 3,846, in compari- 
son with 7,700 in 1943-4, and 7,500 
in 1942-3. As in the case of aban- 
doned classrooms most of this “im- 
provement” last year was gained 
only by cccepting larger classes and 
substandard teachers. 

The teacher turnover rate has 
more than doubled during the past 
five years. The normal, prewar rate 
was, very roughly, about 10 per 
cent annually; during the fall of 
1942, the rate rose to 17 percent; 
in 1943, to 20 percent; and in 1944, 
to 21.5 percent. 

In the high-school subjects, both 
rural and urban, the losses have us 
ually been greatest in war-related 
subjects in which men teachers pre- 
dominate, i.¢., in industrial arts, 
physical education, mathematics, 
commercial education, agriculture, 
physics, home mechanics, chemistry, 
and trades and industries. Recent 


changes in selective service regula | 


tions, which almost completely 
eliminated deferment of young men 
engaged in teaching certain “essen- 
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tial” subjects, do not appear to have 
affected the teacher supply situa- 
tion as much as educators feared, 
possibly because most of the eligi- 
ble men were already in the Army 
or Navy, or in “critical” occupa- 
tions. Only about one public-school 
teacher in every five is a man and, 
therefore, subject to selective service. 

One ot the most important of all 
measures of wartime losses to edu- 
cation is the number of war emer- 
gency permits or certificates issued 
to teachers. Such issuance almost 
invariably indicates that the holders 
cannot m<et regular requirements 
or standards. Incidentally, it is an 
interesting commentary on differ- 
ences in state standards that the 
holders of emergency certificates in 
some states have more college prep- 
aration, on the average, than the 
holders of regular certificates in oth- 
ers The number of emergency 
permits issued annually has_ in- 
creased phenomenally since the war 
began: 1940-1, 2,305; 1941-2, 4,655; 
1942-3, 38,285; and 1943-4, 69,423. 

The turnover rate has been from 
two to three times as great im rural 
schools as in city schools. In the fall 
of 1944, the turnover rate in the ru- 
tal schools was 30 percent; states 
with the largest percentages of rural 
teachers, as in the South and Mid- 
west, usually report the highest 
turnover rates; and highly urban- 
ized states, the lowest. 

The five states that issued the 
greatest number of emergency 
teaching certificates in 1943-4 are 
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Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Ala- 
bama, and Iowa. The five estimat- 
ing the highest teacher-turnover 
rates in reports to the NEA in 
1944-5 are Nevada, Missouri, Ver- 
mont, North Dakota, and Kansas. 
The six estimating the highest num- 
ber of vacancies in October 1944 
are Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Nebraska, Georgia, and Arkansas. 
It is significant that the seven 
states having the lowest average sal- 
aries for teachers in 1942-3 were 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, North 
Dakota, und Nebraska, all but one 
of which are included also in one 
or another of the foregoing lists. 
The reasons why men teachers 
were leaving their profession as re- 
ported in 1942-3, and the percent- 
ages, were: entered armed forces, 
39; other teaching job, 26; war in- 
dustries, 15; federal, state or local 
government, 9; not reemployed, 3; 
retired, 2; and other reasons, 6. For 
women teachers, the reasons and 
percentages were: entered other 
teaching job, 34; married, 15; en- 
tered war industries job, 11; gov- 
ernment position, 8; not reem- 
ployed, 7; retired, 6; entered mili- 
tary service, 5; and other reasons, 
14. Percentages now appear to be 
decreasing. These agencies have not 
only drawn off most of the young 
men teachers qualified for military 
service, but also most of the mobile 
women and men staff members 
who were most discontented with 
the low salaries in teaching. More- 
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over, induction and employment 
rates in these agencies have become 
more or less stabilized. 

The number of teachers who 
have left the profession since Pearl 
Harbor probably exceeds 300,000. 
Where have they gone? Since De- 
cember, 1941, the NEA estimates 
that 67,152 teachers have entered 
industry. Tens of thousands more 
have entered other occupations, in- 
cluding government. Many women 
have married and left teaching. Of 
more than usual interest is the total 
number who are fighting for their 
country. According to figures from 
the Selective Service System, the to- 
tal number of inductees and en- 
listees in the services from Novem- 
ber 1, 1940 and September 1, 1940, 
respectively, through December 
1943, was 55,622. Of these, 46,108 
were in the Army and 9,514 were 
in the Navy. Probably weil under 
75,000 ieachers of all classifications 
have entered the Army and Navy 
during World War II. Of these, 
possibly 65,000 are public-school 
teachers. Low salaries in teaching, 
in comparison with wartime salar- 
ies in other occupations, undoubt- 
edly account for the loss of more 
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teachers than any other single 
cause, including the call of the 
armed forres. 

Increased salaries have probably 
helped more than anything else to 
“hold the line” against losses of 
teachers. Of 1,955 school systems 
reporting during the fall of 1944 
about three-fourths had _ increased 
salaries to some extent. Increases 
since 1939, however, have amounted 
only to an estimated 15 percent in 
contrast to an increase of about 
30 percent in the cost of living, 
Unfortunately, of the raises during 
1943-4, about 55 percent were war- 
time bonuses or other temporary 
increases. Salaries are still far too 
low; the NEA estimates that 197, 
000 teachers in 1944-5 will be paid 
less than $1,200 and 28,000 will 
receive less than $600. Half of them 
received less than $1,625 in 1943-4. 

It is greatly to be hoped that leg. 
islatures which meet this year will 
increase the amount of state aid 
given to the schools. In about half 
of the states, the legislatures in- 
creased such aid during their 
1942-3 sessions, and thereby helped 
local school officers materially in 
keeping teachers on the job. 


Benjamin W. Frazier is Senior Specialist in 
Teacher Training, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Reported from the 
School Executive, LXIV (April, 1945), 54-5. 
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Personatities: Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity for 44 years, has resigned. 
. E. E. Oberholtzer, superin- 
tendent of the Houston, Texas, 
schools and part-time president of 
the University of Houston, has re- 
signed from the former position 
and will devote full time to the 
presidency of the university. 
Olive J. Card of the University of 
Wyoming has been named to the 
staff of the adult education divi- 
sion of the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction to serve 
as consultant on home and family 
living. . . . Comerford O’Malley is 
the new president of DePaul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Ill... . J. Frank 
Faust, superintendent of the 
Chambersburg, Penna., schools, has 
been appointed president of the 
Shippensburg, Penna., State Teach- 
ers College on the resignation of 
Albert L. Rowland. . . . Wilfred H. 
Ringer, principal of the Brookline, 
Mass., High School, is the new 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 
. Joseph J. Mickle has been 
named president of Centenary Col- 
lege, Shreveport, La. . Lois M. 
Clark of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction 
has been named assistant director 
of rural service of the National 
Education Association. . . . Josiah 
Crudup of the faculty of Mercer 
University, Macon, Ga., has been 
chosen president of Brenau College, 
Gainesville, Ga. . . . Kermit Eby 
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has been appointed director of re- 
search and education of the CIO, 
following the resignation of J. 
Raymond Walsh. . . . Robert S. 
Ellwood of Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, has been 
named head of the department of 
education of the Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Chadron. . . . 
John R. Emens, director of person- 
nel, Detroit, Mich., Board of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed president 
of Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. . Virgil Rogers, 
superintendent of the Lake Forest, 
Ill., schools, has been named super- 
intendent at Battle Creek, Mich. ... 
Mearl P. Culver is the new presi- 


dent of Southwestern College, 
Winfield, Kans. ... P. M. Harbold, 
professor of education, Franklin 


and Marshall College, has retired 
after 26 years of service on the fac- 
ulty. . . . Omer Carmichael, super- 
intendent of the Lynchburg, Va., 
schools, has been named superin- 
tendent at Louisville, Ky. 
Robert T. Stoner has been ap- 
pointed chief of occupational infor- 
mation and guidance, Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. . . . Milton D. McLean of 
Macalester College is the new presi- 
dent of Lincoln, IIl., College. . 
Charles C. Irwin, superintendent 
of the Davie County Schools, 
Mocksville, N. C., has been named 
superintendent of the Rowan 
County Schools, Salisbury, N. C., 
succeeding §$. G. Hasty who has 
retired, . . . John W. Sexton has 
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retired as superintendent of the 
Lansing, Mich., schools and his suc- 
cessor will be Dwight H. Rich, 
principal of Eastern High School, 
Lansing. . . . William J. Small, 
deputy superintendent of schools in 
charge of vocational education at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been 
named superintendent. . . . George 
Fern, director, Michigan State 
Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, has been appointed chief, 
training branch, civilian personnel 
division, Office of the Secretary of 
War, Washington, D. C. 

George J. Renneker has been 
elected president of the University 
of Dayton, Ohio. .. . Dean W. W. 
Whitehouse of Wayne University 
has been named president of Albion, 
Mich., College. .. . Warren E. Bow, 
superintendent of the Detroit, 
Mich., schools, died May 12 at 54 


years of age. 


EpucaTIONAL interests are repre- 
sented at the United Nations Secur- 
ity Conference in San Francisco by 
William G. Carr, associate secretary, 
National Education Association, 
and George F. Zook, president, 
American Council on Education, 
who are educational consultants to 
the U. S. delegation. 


Tue Senate has completed hearings 
on the two federal-aid-to-education 
bills, S. 181 and S. 717, the first 
backed by the National Education 
Association and the second supported 
by the American Federation of 
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Teachers. The major point at issue 
is the provision in S. 717 for aid to 
nonpublic as well as to public 
schools. It is expected that the Sen. 
ate Committee on Education and 
Labor will shortly report a bill for 
federal aid to the floor of the Sen- 
ate, The House Education Com. 
mittee is holding hearings on H.R. 
1296, the companion bill to S. 18], 
If the house committee reports out 
a bill, it will be the first time that 
a federal-aid bill has reached the 
floor of the House. 


“EveN more than bread, people in 
liberated countries of Europe want 
knowledge and skills with which to 
help themselves,” said Archibald 
MacLeish, assistant secretary of 
state, in an interview with educa- 
tional journalists arranged recently 
by the Educational Press Associa- 
tion of America. “The intellectual 
vacuum in Europe is terrible to 
think about,” Mr. MacLeish said, 
“and at the same time a great chal- 
lenge to us.” Yet, he admitted, the 
United States is doing very little to 
meet that challenge. The only in- 
tellectual 


cooperation program 
functioning now is with Latin 
American countries. This work 


was first started by the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs and sub 
sequently transferred to the State 
Department. Legislation, soon to be 
introduced, will seek to create sim- 
ilar cultural exchange programs 
with European countries. 

Other disclosures at the press 
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conference with Mr. MacLeish were 
as follows: 

1. The United Nations Confer- 
ence at San Francisco will not con- 
sider setting up an International 
Office of Education; nor will it 
deal with problems of education at 
all. The meeting will be concerned 
with setting up machinery — and 
machinery only. “No _ substantive 
programs will be discussed,” in the 
oficial language of the State De- 
partment. If the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals for international machin- 
ery are accepted, there will be 
created an Economic and Social 
Council. Under this Council there 
may later be set up a committee 
for education and cultural interests, 
if the United Nations delegates ap- 
prove, 

2. The plan for international edu- 
cation and rehabilitation, proposed 
in London by the Allied Ministers 
of Education Conference, “has been 
put in the ice-box for the time be- 
ing.” This plan was brought back 
to the United States a year ago by 
the American members of the com- 
mission headed by William Ful- 
bright, Arkansas Senator. Mr. Mac- 
Leish was also a member of that 
group. General acceptance of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals with 
their broader plan for a world or- 
ganization resulted in shelving the 
rather limited proposals made in 
London a year ago. 

3. Among the “great unsung 


achievements of this war” has been 
the work of the OWI library in 
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London. Mr. MacLeish credits the 
OWI libraries in other parts of the 
world with doing “good work in 
bringing the culture of the USA 
to our Allies.” 


A PAMPHLET entitled Federal-State 
Relations in Education has been 
prepared by the Problems and Pol- 
icies Committee of the American 
Council on Education and the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
NEA and AASA. It contains a 
warming against the “federalizing 
of education in the United States” 
and admonishes that federal action 
should be limited to two functions: 
“financial assistance to permit the 
establishment of an adequate mini- 
mum of educational opportunity 
for all children and youth and non- 
coercive leadership exercised by 
means of educational studies and 
similar advisory functions.” Copies 
may be obtained from either of 
the two sponsoring agencies in 
Washington for 25c. 


A croup of 25 educators and wel- 
fare experts in- Washington have 
launched a new effort for that pe- 
rennial goal—a secretary of educa- 
tion in the President’s Cabinet. 


Tue United States delegation to the 
United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco has been urged to make 
provision for an international office 
of education in the United Nations 
Charter by the American Associa- 
tion of the United Nations. 
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American Association of University 
Professors. 
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reau of School Service. 
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Secondary Education. 

Cath. Ed. R.—Catholic Educational Re- 
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Ed. Res. Bul.—Educational Research Bul- 
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Ed. Screen—Educational Screen. 
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El. Sch. J—Elementary School Journal. 

Engl. J.—English Journal. 


FM for Ed.—FM for Education. 
Fortune—Fortune. 
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Harvard Ed. R.—Harvard Educational 
Review. 
H. Points—High Points. 


Ind. Arts Teach.—Industrial Arts Teacher. 


Instr.—Instructor. 
J. Am. Assn, Col. Reg.—Journal of the 
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search. 
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Teacher. 

New Ldr.—New Leader. 
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N. J. Ed. R—New Jersey Educational 
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N. Y. St. Ed.—New York State Education. 

News Let.—News Letter. 
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— 
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Progres. Ed.—Progressive Education. 
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R. Ed. Res.—Review of Educational Re- 
search. 
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the National Education Association. 
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Sch. Shop—School Shop. 

Scottish Ed. J.—Scottish 
Journal. 

Sec. Ed.—Secondary Education. 

Soc. Ed.—Social Education, 

Talks—Talks. 

Teach. Col. Rec.—Teachers College Rec- 
ord. 

Under. Child—Uuderstanding the Child. 

Univ. Mich. Sch. Ed. Bul.—University 
of Michigan School of Education Bul- 
letin. 

W. Va. Sch. J.—West Virginia School 
Journal. 
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